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SOME ADVICE TO THE PEOPLE ! 



E NOT CONCEITED ; BEWARE OF HUMBUGS ; HATE CANT j 
RESTRAIN YOUR TONGUES ; AMEND YOUR WAYS ; 



HANG TOGETHER! 

WITH SUNDRY OTHER ODDS AND ENDS OF COUNSEL, 



THE SECOND EDITION OP 



'MY DOG BRACE;" 



A VERY IRREGULAR POEM; 



BY THE REVEREND CALAMUS 



" Veiatoi Torn* — facit indigimtio versum." — Junui, 

" Who wonld have thought the old man to have 10 mnch blood in him 1" 

Macbeth, 
" Pray you now, forget and forgive : I am old and foolish." — Ina Lean. 



LONDON : 
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DEDICATION 

TO THOSE, IN ENGLAND, WHO LIVE BY THE DAILY 

LABOUR OP THEIR HANDS. 



Englishmen ! 
Dban Tucker — no fool ! — has said, that there are times when nations suffer 
from mental derangement [1]*. Other sensible men have said this before 
him, and since. 

About forty-five years ago an old apothecary in a small country town 
said to me, " I wish you to remember what I am going to say. 

" The effect* of misgovernment have plainly shown themselves in France. 
" They will show themselves in other countries. The greater part of Europe 
" is in a state of high irritation. The present war is unlike most other wars. 
" This is not a war, merely, between nation and nation. Men look for its 
" results. Great evil has long been felt, and they, who think at all, ask 
" themselves — ' Will the principles that are now afloat produce a better 
" ' state of things V The feelings are excited, as in a matter of purely per- 
" sonal interest. Whatever the end may be, Europe will long remain in a 
" very anxious state. I, myself, foresee no other probable termination to a 
" general struggle of nations, than the lassitude and exhaustion of all the 
" parties. I cannot live to see this. You may. Considering, also, the 
" changes that must take place in the commercial world — and other changes 
" too— irritability will not only increase to a fearful extent, but will be pro- 
" pagated, at least, in another generation. Anxiety will become a part of a 
" man's nature. Now mark my words ! If my opinion should turn out to 
" be a correct one, disease of the stomach will be a general complaint ; and 
" mania will become much more common than it is." 

My countrymen ! Was he a fool ? 

Considering what human nature is, it is not very surprising that Joanna 
Southcote should have had followers : nor much more so, that Irving should. 
But I have never met with a sensible, sober-minded man of any religion, or 
of no religion whatever, who did not think that the spread of Puseyism was 
a more marked sign of a great bewilderment of the human mind than he 
had conceived to be possible. 

* The figures within bracket! refer to the Notes in Illustration, and to those in the 
Appendix. 
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IV DEDICATION. 

I will not speak now of silly men and silly women having itching ears ; nor 
of those who cling to the world's work, in spite of a sense that they are ap- 
proaching, and not slowly, to another world; and who, when conscience 
vainly speaks to them, wish to believe, or to hope, that a Puseyite priest 
may do that for them which they do not like to do for themselves ; but of 
those, upon whom the moral sense, all argument, and the teaching of history, 
seem to be without effect, though their minds have had all the advantages 
of education. 

My countrymen ! Is this like madness, or is it not ? 

There are those who wish to bring us back to the Church of Rome, which 
they call the Church — which, as a body, in the fulness of its power, was not 
a Christian Church. I say, as a body ; for there were, I doubt not, at all 
times, Christians in it, as regards essential [2] doctrine and real Christian 
feeling. There were always, I believe firmly, more than " forty thousand" 
of them who, in heart, had never bowed to Baal. But these were not 
Roman Catholics. 

The author of " Father Clement" may think, if it pleases him, that the 
church was confined to the Valley of the Vaudois for hundreds of years. The 
Friend of Brace cannot think so ; nor that to ask a man " where his- face 
" was before it was washed," is a very clever joke. 

If you have a frank and honourable friend who calls himself a Roman 
Catholic — and I have had the honour and happiness to know many such — 
ask him the four following questions, and I will tell you his answers : — 

1. Can a man be a Catholic who does not believe the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church ? 

2. Can the Catholic Church err, in point of doctrine ? 

3. Is it, or has it ever been, a doctrine of the Catholic Church, that all 
will be damned who do not belong to it 1 

4. Do you believe this ] 

His answer to the two first questions will be, " Certainly not." 

To the third he may hesitate to reply immediately ; but will say, " It has 
been." 

To the fourth he will answer, decidedly, " J do not." 

Put out from what is called the Church all those who " believe they know 
" not what" and, therefore can be of no religion — put out every man who " is 
"worse than an infidel" — put out all those who do not believe all the doc- 
trines of the Church, and then how many would remain to be counted ] 

Are we to be brought back to a Church that can hardly be said to exist ? 

Or are we to call that a Church which for ages was not Christian; and 
which now — if it will not confess it — differs from its former self, though 
keeping its name and policy [3]. 

" It is well known that, although the public policy of Rome has long dis- 
" played the pacific temper of weakness) the ecclesiastical sentiment in that 
" city stands very nearly as high as in the thirteenth century." — Hallam'b 
State of Europe, v. i. p. 370. The decisions of the Council of Trent prove 
that the Romish church differed from its former self. It became, in fact, a 
new church, and a new religion, if Luther's is a new religion ; and it has 
been practically changing ever since. No Roman Catholic will now say that 
every Protestant must be damned. The worthy bishop of Bayeux, when he 
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said, about twenty-five years ago, that " conscientious Protestants would be 
" saved by their ignorance" spoke like a Christian ; yet his words were not 
silly only ; but they contradicted the old doctrine, and an essential one, of 
his never-erring church. The Pusey-ite-Protestant-Papists may now receive, 
from Old Mother Church, permission not to worship the Virgin Mary, if they 
will go the hog, though not the whole hog. They cannot swallow the gnat ; 
and that is not insisted on, if they bolt the camel. 

Englishmen ! Desire, above all things, sober-mindedness, both in religion 
and in politics. Mistake not irritability for energy, in either. Mistake not 
noise for power. 

Discard your systems : they are fanciful, impracticable. Do not irritate 
yourselves by much talk. Dispute not. Keep yourselves cool. Feel for 
each other, and live together as brothers should ; and then you will be as 
united as brothers ought to be. 

At the age of nearly threescore years and ten, this is my first attempt at 
authorship. 

The little book is the offspring of an accident — the Death of my Dog. 

Towards the end of a long illness, my eyes too weak to read much, with a 
head too weak to think seriously, I sent, to the friend who gave me Brace, 
the latter lines of my second canto. They were added to from day to day, 
during the listlessness of confinement ; and then the notes followed. 

Do not suppose that I make any pretension to learning ; I have none. 
The scraps of Latin were old school-boy recollections, and it pleased me to 
remember them ; and to write them down ; and some of them were conve- 
nient to me when I was at a loss for a rhyme. 

There are many expressions in this little work which should have been 
amended, but I am languid; and my meaning will not, I think, be mistaken 
by you. 

You will show your good sense and good feeling, in believing that I feel 
with you, and feel for you: in believing that I am 

Faithfully yours, 

C. Kureens. 

May 14, 1844. 



THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 

(8ECOND EDITION.) 



Defects may be excused in a literary production of great merit ; and should 
be, if the difficulty of correcting them was great. But the faults of this 
pamphlet will not be hidden by its merits ; and, some of them, at least, 
might have been amended. Its matter might have been better arranged ; 
and repetitions might have been effaced. That there are other faults, and 
greater, the writer is fully persuaded — as he is also of his inability to correct 
them. But to use the words of one, whom he has not the presumption to 
praise, he trusts that there is not wanting in him " an earnest desire to reason 
"well — a moral rectitude, from which the love of truth must spring." 

Let not the author be accused of a blamable negligence if, sometimes 
speaking in the third person, he oftener, and improperly, speaks in the first. 
Nor let his abruptness of expression be mistaken for positiveness of opinion 
— which is self-conceit. Has he spoken too plainly ? " The truths, which 
men most dislike to hear, are those that, most of all, ought to be plainly 
told them." 

He desired to express himself as briefly as possible ; and, to an unnecessary 
extension of phrase, his feeble hand was often fretfully averse ; while the 
circumlocution of affected modesty, or the appearance of it, was most 
distasteful to him. 

" But why publish at all," the reader may fairly ask, " or at least, till the 
acknowledged faults were amended ?" 

A few passages excepted, all that has been added to the first edition was 
written in 1845. Writing only when he could not read, the poor invalid endea- 
voured to lighten the weight of his heaviest hours by penning many long-con- 
sidered thoughts — and this he did ; thankful for a peace-giving occupation, 
but too ill to think of printing-presses. In the autumn of that year his debility 
increased, and his scraps of manuscript remained in quietude ; rarely seen ; 
not often thought of ; nor ever spoken of. Just now, however, though still 
imprisoned in his bed-room, a small portion of improved health has been 
granted him : he cannot expect a prolongation of it— or, of life, much — but 
his spirits are revived within him, and he hopes to fulfil a natural wish 
which, not unnaturally, has lately acquired additional strength. He has 
sent his papers to the press such as they were, hoping that he may see them 
issue from it-— desirous to leave behind him some record of his opinions, and 



viii the author's apology. 

of his feelings; to offer it to his friends, and his children — and, to others 
(not a few he fondly hopes) who may like to retain it, and sometimes to 
think of it — not because of its merit ; but because he gave it to them. 

Such has been his motive. To relieve the tediousness of long-continued 
illness he first began to write ; and, as he wrote, he became excited. Tet 
it was not indignation that caused him to print his pamphlet ; nor a desire 
to be noticed ; nor had he any expectation of prescribing successfully for 
England's maladies. Such an idea he could not entertain, having observed 
that they, who attempted and expected to do much good, have done much 
otherwise than well. 

It may be asked, " Are you not afraid that the public will ridicule your 
very imperfect work ?" 

Of the Great Public, of the Poor who may read these pages, the manly 
and kindly ones will not be more than momentarily offended by what they 
read : and they will not sneer at the author, for they will feel that he 
knows them, and that he has been their own familiar friend. The criticisms 
of others will not lessen his little appetite, or weaken his poor digestion, 
while he can call to mind the words of one (alas, he is not !) who, having 
seen the first edition of this little work, to some words of praise added these 
— " and I do admire his impartiality ! " No better, no more gratifying, 
praise could the author desire : nor that it should have come from other lips 
than those of Thomas Hoob. 

The following extracts will render, it is hoped, this apology complete :~ 

" Bitter and hasty writing must not hastily be condemned ; for men 
" cannot contend, coldly, and without affection, about things which they 
" hold dear and precious." — Lord Bacon. 

" The state and bread of the poor have been precious in mine eyes." — 
Lord Bacon. 

" Anger and violence prevailed every day more and more— ~and there 
" are times when any, even the slightest chance of doing good, must be 
" laid hold on, even by the most inconsiderable person." — Burke's Works, 
vol. iii. p. 30, M'Lean's edition. 

" To warn is not to menace." Ibid. vol. vi. p. 359. 

" If it should come to the last extremity, and to a contest of blood 

" my part is taken. I would take my fate with the poor, and the low, and 
" the feeble." — Burke. See Prior's Life, vol. i. p. 389, 2nd edition. 

February % 184 7 - 
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INTRODUCTORY CANTO. 

Exeter Hall Philanthropists, 

Pusey-ites, Quakers, Calvinists •, 

And Philosophic Fatalists, 

Political (Economists b , 

Bee-bonneted Phrenologists, 

Mechanical-soul'd Mechanists, 

And similar Etceeterists, 

Pious, humane, or intellectual ! 

Your efforts have been long effectual, 

In making men believe in your pretensions 

To do them mighty good — that your inventions, 

Lecturing, speechifying, books and preaching, 

Would make mankind or happier or better : 

And both some hoped. Alas, I cannot get a 

Glimpse of the good derived from all your teaching ! 



* The real and consistent ones — " the 
believers in absolute decreet.*' 

b "Charles Fox confessed that there 
" was something in these subjects " (poli- 
tico-ceconomical ones) " which passed his 
"comprehension; and that he knew no- 
" body who did comprehend them." See 
Pbior's Life of Burke, vol. i. p. 97. Se- 
cond edition. 

Bonaparte said, that " as to political 

oeconomists, they are mere visionaries, 

who are dreaming of plans of finance 

" while they are unfit to fulfil the duties of 

" a schoolmaster .... Tour speculating 

people trace their schemes upon paper : 
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" fools read and believe them. All are bab- 
" bling about general happiness, and pre- 
" sently the people have not bread to eat : 
"then comes a revolution." (From Du- 
rocq's account of the interview between 
Bonaparte and young De Stael, at Cham- 
bery.) If the. French emperor had but a 
little heart, his brain was of more than 
the common size. 

" The rebellions of the belly are the 
" worst." — Lord Bacon. 

" The most disastrous revolutions have 
"been caused by physical wants." — Dr. 
Arnold. See B*view of his Life, by Stan- 
ley, in the Quarterly Rev. No. 148. p. 497. 
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The non-producers press too hard on those, 

Without whose labour would be small production ; 

And 'tis a Gotham folly to suppose 

These hungry a men will care for your instruction, 

Till it has help'd them to a bellyful. 

Have you done aught like this for poor John Bull ? 

ye, political or pious quacks, 

What great exertions did ye make for blacks ! 

1 think of miner-girls, and needle-girls b , 
And my vex'd heart with indignation swells c ; 
Why fuss ye not yourselves as much for them ? 
For the sweet Jews d , and dear Jerusalem, 

To make a fuss is very much the go. 

Is London's population CHRISTIAN ? No. 



[4.] 
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Schemers and speechifyers \ Have you gladded 

The poor man's cot — due comforts to it added ? 

By spouting, preaching, scheming, have you fed 

The poor man better ? Fools ! 'tis not in head, 

Or hearty that men improve, while nature moans for bread. 



[>•] 



While men are trickable, there will be tricks : 
The story of the crab and crucifix e 



8 " such scenes of human wretched- 

" ness and degradation are to be witnessed, 
" as never ought to exist in any country; 
" and never could in one well governed" 
— Kohl. 

h The authenticated accounts of the 
slavish and miserable condition of these 
English fellow-creatures — females too !_ 
ought to make that blood BOIL which 
has. any warmth in it. [5.] 

c The rhyme is good enough for the ear, 
if not for the eye. Will any competent 
critic, who gives to the word " girls n its. 
usual sound, affirm that whirls, pirls, 
squirts, twirls, hurls, cwU, or pearls, 
would match better? If he does, let him 
fit on either of them to the end of the line, 
and his emendation, shall take place of 
"swells" in my next edition, and in 
every succeeding one. 

Mihi in his " sat voluisse est ;" 
And to well match the rhyme I've 
tried my best. 



d The Jews already possess the best 
means of instruction, and do not profit by 
them. Their S. S., as a Great Authority 
affirms, "testify" of Him; and He said 
also, "they have Moses and the Prophets, 
" let them hear them" But some say now- 
a-days, " Nay, nay, they had better hear 
" us. " We can remove the " veil from their 
"hearts" though one "sent unto. the.m from 
" the dead " would not be able. 

e A saint — St. Francis, I think— wher* 
on a voyage, dropped Ms crucifix iitfo the. 
sea. Not long after he had, arrived at his 
destination, while meditating on the shofie, 
he was delighted to see. a crab approaching, 
him, bearing the lost article in one of his* 
claws. Why should not this legend be, 
painted on glass, and the picture, he. stuck 
up over a Communion-table 1 I have seen, 
on a newly-built Protestant, church, eastern, 
window, the legend of St. John driving 
the devil out of a sacramental cup— sae. thie- 
Clavis Calendaria. , . , 
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Was well invented, and it had its day : 
But now that sort of humbug doesn't pay *. 
Men look for miracles in politics, 
And thimble-rig political pays best — 
That other tricks pay well is manifest. 
What humbugs mount the bragging tub, 
To vaunt their " fancy " — syllabub ! 
To hungry men, instead of grub, 
Or even Union water-gruel, 
One offers froth, so spiritu-al ; 
T'other, proofs that hopes ethereal 
Should be scorn'd by souls material. 
This, news that Babbage's machine 
Will soon be perfected ; and then 
What joy on earth for mortal men 
Constructed as they should have been ! 



[8] 



Than this, the sailor's solemn joke 

Was not a bit more droll, 
When, getting off his wooden horse 

To spy the Northern Pole, 
Jack gravely said, " We've near'd it now, 

" Tis just as good as found ; 
" For I see the small end of it b , 

" A foot above the ground." 



* The " Library of the Pathert " must 
be a losing speculation ; but the " Sup- 
" plement " to it (mentioned in the Edin. 
Bev., No. 156, p. 587, mat line) will pay 
well. It will be full of funny stories. 
There the readers will be told of St. Je- 
rome's acquaintance, in his youth, with 
Scotch herdsmen of cattle and hogs, who 
preferred, to any other delicacy, the breasts 
of women and the haunches of men. Of 
the former, tradition says that mock-turtle 
soup was made, and that the latter were 
roasted like venison. St. Augustin, in his 
38rd Sermon to his Brethren in the Desert, 
asserts that he had seen in Ethiopia, men 
and women without heads, and with great 
eyes in their breasts. 

The Fathers, Selden says, were too fond 
of making allegories in Scripture; and, 
" before they fully understood the literal 

sense of it, looked out for an allegory ; 

the folly whereof you may conceive thus 



ff. 



ft 
ft 



— " &c. Such great folly is it easy to 
conceive in the Fathers! But, in what St. 
Augustin said, there is more than the ex- 
ercise of a frivolous vanity in making his 
hearera stare ; more than very bad taste. 
Are we to believe him on his word ; or to 
make use of our reason % If his word here 
is not authoritative, why should it be in 
other cases, where our reason makes us 
doubt, or dissent ? Can his character give 
weight to his preaching) Can we respect 
the man? Unless he were deranged in 
mind, and to be pitied, he is not to be ex* 
cused. Did impudence of folly possess 
him, or the spirit of falsehood? Suoh 
godfathers as St. Jerome and St. Augustin, 
no sober Christian would wish to select for 
his children. Shall it be admitted that a 
saint can lie! 

* During one of the expeditions sent out 
to the North Pole, a sailor, who had found 
on a shore, where it was thought impos- 

B 2 



4 MY DOG BRACE. 

The sly, or the fanatical, 
If Tory, Whig, or Radical, 
Or smug, self-named, Philsopher * ; 
Or, self-called, Evangelical*, 
And ev'ry vain and solemn cur, 
I scorn — who with deluding hopes 

Too long have filled man's head ; 
But words are wind, and with such food 

The belly won't be fed — 
Belly's no fool, knows what he wants, 

And vows he will have bread. 
Yes, I am spleened with babbling curs, 
Who call themselves philosophers. 
Reason's seat, said the ancients, is placed in the heart ° : 
The moderns affirm that she's only a part, 

But a modification of, matter. 
Modern reason is only a bit of man's brain, 
And improvements in optics will make it as plain 
To be seen, as a damson in batter. 

May the Union Bastilles into maisons de fous d 
Be converted, to lodge the fanatical crew ! 
Reader, some twenty lines hark back, 
Scorning these fools, to laugh with Jack. 



Bible that any wood could be found, a part 
of a spar, cried out — " Captain, the Pole 
" can't be far off, for here is a piece of it." 
Bonaparte said of the English, " They in- 
" Tode their neighbours' territories, do all 
" the mischief they can, and then mount 
" their wooden horses, and gallop away." 
He called our ships our " wooden horses." 

* " A glance at that depressed face, and 
" timorous air of conscious poverty, will 

" make-your heart ache always 

" supposing that you are neither a pkilo- 
" svpher, nor a political oxommist? — Boz. 

b The English Roman Catholics were 
quiet, but Evangelical preachers have done 
muck to stir them into exertion, by an ig- 
noflani abusing of their religion, and cer- 
tainly-speaking in no spirit of " meekness 
" and fear/' 

c Homo COAdatus. Cor, heart. Cor- 
datus, wise, discreet, prudent, judicious. — 
See Latin Dictionary. 



" Toute grande pensee vient du cceur." 
— Yauvbnabques. Every noble thought 
springs from the heart. 

Confucius, too, taught that " The heart 
is the seat of the mind :" and he was as > 
wise as any mt>dern Professor in any Uni- 
versity. (See Davis, v. i. p. 161.) 

But, for the greatest improvement of the 
human mind, something more is needed 
than good feeling and good intellect con- . 
joined. " Nunquam vir magnus sine af-> 
" flatu divino." — Cicero. " A truly gr$at 
" man is inspired from heaven." 

d " Maisons de fous : " so cafled in , 
France. Places where idiots, and such . 
like folk are shut up. Honest Duclos,,ih$ 
French Historiographer, said that the pJiL. 
loBophers were more fanatical, and tyran- 
nical, than the priests; and yet he did not 
admire priests at all. 
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Th' (Economists' Chaplain was Reverend Malthus ; • 
And they made a great fuss 
About Parson Mal-thus ; 
Whose heart — was it softer than patent asphaltus ? 
That prosing, book-making, pragmatical fool ! 
Who proved, if two and two make four, 
That four and four made eight, and more*: 
Who said, "it was sin b against Nature's new rule, 
" When, if a l furious passion,' 
(So Adam Smith has named it,) 
" Tormented you within, 
" Your prudence hadn't tamed it. 
However strong and natural 
In man, and every animal, 
" Nature affirms that you've no right 
" To feel such craving appetite ; 
Not until to provide for brats ° five you were able, 
Food and clothes, and to pay for your straw 
stable." 

Who said to the empty, 
" If hunger should tempt ye, — 
" Your stomachs a-gnawing, — 
" For food to be cawing, 
" Complaining and jawing 
Is wrong — for you can have no right 
To keep a craving appetite. 
" Nature affirms that 'tis a sin 
" To feel such discontent within. 



[9-] 
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* It is certain that the ciphers of Mr. 
Malthus's multiplication table possess 
powers peculiar to the inventor of it. 

b Whitbread once, during his Malthus- 
madness, and being somewhat elevated by 
wine, thus apostrophized a he-nutmeg 
tree in his hot-house, — " Oh, you rascal ! 
" You, too, would be doing mischief, if you 
" could get out, and go home." Female 
nutmeg trees, if alone, are barren. The 
Edinburgh politico-ceconomic mania raged 
then, 

• Negro slaves were allowed to breed, 
and did not fear that their children would 
want food. 

The serf in Russia is better olf than the 
English labourer. The serf may breed ; 



has a warm cottage, and plenty to eat, for 
himself, and his family. Oh, "merry 
« England !" Oh, " dear Old England !" 

The author can recollect that some cant- 
ing fellow having proposed to bring in a 
bill to put down a vulgar sport, on the 
ground of its immorality or cruelty, Wynd-' 
ham said, " I will never consent to abridge 
" the amusements of those who have the 
" fewest. Legislate, if the itch for iegis* 
" lation must be gratified, against the irn^ 
" moral or improper pleasures of the higher 
" classes, who can procure so many. Put 
" down the cock-pit in St James's!" Wynd- 
ham was the most gallant of Englishmen, 
and the greatest lover and admirer of Eng- 
lishmen, since the days of Cromwell. 
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" If you cannot pay for vittles, 
" After work's done, play at skittles 
" Imitate the Thracians a 
When they wanted rations/' 

Not I, but some may praise this rule, 

Patrons of Mr. Gunter ; 
Who sells ton weights of dandy-food 

While — populi plectuntur b . 
To Discontent Revenge calls out 

" Don't bite your nails, my brother ; 
" Rouse up ! I hear an awful voice — 

" The cry of Want, our Mother." 
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Oh, that the lab'ring poor were satisfied with bread ! 

This is the wish that hourly fills my heart and head. 
Wanting food and wanting raiment, 
How can I bid them " be content c ?" 
They sowed the grain, they trod it in ; 
They reap'd it, housed it. 'Tis a sin 
These oxen should be muzzled ! 
If this be right, I'm puzzled. 
Look, Landed-Interest, look to it d , 



[»•] 



tt 



a " The Thracians had acquired a trick 
of being unseasonably hungry, and they 
" invented games of chance to make them 
" forget their unconscionable cravings. 
" The game of skittles is a game of thill, 
" and, therefore, offers to a rational and 
" thinking people, a more worthy and 
" respectable distraction, than dice and 
" tetotums do." — Malthus, yoL iL 
p. 999. 

N.B. As Raucus Codrus has introduced 
a long digression into his Epic Poem, the 
Theseiisiade, advocating opinions similar 
to those of Mr. Malthus, it is but justice 
to declare that the latter, with his dying 
breath, affirmed that he had never read, 
seen, or dreamed of, the Theseusiade 
when he wrote his book. But being 
asked whether the speculations of the 
Abbe Ortez and his. disciples were known 
to him, he responded not to the question. 
The** Italians advocated the usefulness 
of impeding the increase of population lest 
the demand fox food should be greater than 
the means of procuring it. And yet the 



earth has never been half peopled ; still 
less half cultivated ! 

b "Wnile populi plectuntur."— While 
the people are suffering. " Delirant reges, 
"plectuntur Achivi."— Horace. "Peccant 
" magnates, luunt populi." — The grandees 
blunder, and the people suffer for it. 

when thou hast eaten and 
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" art full, then beware that thou forget 
" not," &c. .It is bigoted folly to suppose 
that religion will produce its proper ef- 
fect among a suffering, and therefore dis- 
contented population. But a pseudo-reli- 
gious feeling may arise; increasing the 
existing political irritation: and such is 
the case now. 

■ d Though the author thinks that the 
landowners are as blind now to their own, 
interests, as they were when they sup- 
ported the American War, yet let justice 
be done them. He who, lays out fifty 
thousand pounds in buying an estate, 
does not expect to obtain more than three 
per cent for his money : i. e< he lends his 
capital, to the country, at that rate, for the 
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And fear the cry of « Illiuro fuit ! "• 
" Fiat justitia !" or rae it b . 



Rich food the rich have, and poor food the poor ; 
This is the law of custom. To be sure 
Selden does say that custom c is the law ; 
Law paramount of England ; and speaks truly. 
But then a droll conclusion we may draw 
From what he says, if estimated duly : 
He says that custom sets the English nation 
A-kicking when it feels severe vexation. 

Unpledged, unmedal'd, for no few years past, 

The talented have coax'd the poor too fast, 

And trust to them. How long will patience last ? 



I'm puzzl'd, too, that men should be 
Praised for a queer philanthropy ; 

Whose "fancy "-philanthropies 
Send costly missions o'er the sea d ; 
As if poor England were more free 
From error and from misery 

Than regions in the tropics. 



[13.] 



Self-seeking cant, and self-conceit, 
Harangued the poor from street to street ; 

And they were flatter'd so, and coaxed, 
That vain, though starving, willing tools, 
They made themselves to slyer fools — 

Most thinking people, you are hoax'd ! 



[14.] 



production of grain, and animal food. Is 
the rate too high ? He who employs his 
capital in making muslins, is not content 
with three or four times as much profit on 
it. Let all trades be free if one is. 

a " Ilium fuit."— ViAqil. Your great- 
ness has been. 

b *' Fiat justitia" — or rae it. Bo jug- 
dee to those who work for you. They 
make- the land valuable to you. Let the 
'^producers eat, and be satisfied ; or yon will 
repent it bitterly. Take warning, and act 
ferny. Do, as yon would be done by. 

' ° Is Pusey-ism a part of English custom ? 
Are those alterations, which the Bishop of 



Exeter calls "revivals," and which he 
says, te had fallen into absolute desuetude** 
— are they parts of English custom t Does 
he think that he can revive the dead ? 

Hallam says, "that the revival of obsolete 
"prerogatives is innovation."— See State 
of Europe, &c, v. n. p. 159. What right 
can any bishop have to innovate in any 
way; to revive any thing) What right 
can a parson have 1 

d Dr. Wolff has given us an insight into 
the conduct of some Missionaries ; and into 
the relative value of their labour, and their 
pay. 
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With self-conceit this dapper age is drunk- 
Most hurtful sort of inebriety — 
A cure for that, and trickery, and cant ; 
Not the new-fangled pledging to a monk, 
Not new-invented quackeries we want, 
Not the new Temperance Society, 
Nor morbid Pusey's mongrel piety. 



[15.] 



This is a glorious age for ev'ry sort of quack ! 

Chalmers a cock-horse rides on Sawney Sandy's back*; [17.] 

Quacks mount on dull John Bull, and funny Paddy Whack. 

St. Paul said, "be not drunk," but what of that b ? 

Did he speak with authority to Pat ? 

Pat drank, and danced, and fought, whene'er he would, 

Till Father Mathew came ! But when he stood 

'Twixt Pat and Whiskey — though th' Apostle fail'd, 

Medals and Math and bigotry prevail'd. [i8.] 

Be prais'd in Rome, in Lima, or in Gath, 

'Tis all the same to me — but not in Norwich, Math c ! 



Preservatives against the evil eye, 
Buffalo horns are prized in Sicily ; 
And Quakers like them too. I don't know why. 
I know the Friends are famous for their cooks ; 
And do know why. Fox's and Barclay's books 
Don't tell you why. I know, nor think it queer 
Of anti-guttling meetings not to hear. 
'Tis not for nothing that deep Obadiah 
Keeps a nice cook, and tidy kitchen-fire — 
Whatever be the doctrine of the Quakers, 
They do not mortify the flesh like Faquirs. 



V" Presbyters have the greatest power 
'« of any dergy in the world ; and gull the 
** laity most " — SBLMOr. 

* line was given, not to disorder the 
stomach, nor to fever the brain of man ; 
but to " make glad the heart of man/' as 
David says; and he was thankful for the 
gift. St. Paul advises moderation (Phil, 
iv. 5), and says that nothing is to be re- 
fused if received with thanksgiving (1 



Tim. iv. 3.) But St. Mathew (the Irish 
Saint I mean) teaches otherwise. He can- 
not teach Catholic Pat moderation, and 
therefore bungs up his mouth. 

c Our grandfathers would have- stared 
to see Father Mathew and the Bishop of 
Norwich cheek by jowl : the former teach- 
ing the bishop how to humbug the people 
of his diocese into sobriety. 
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When waxen rich and fat — 'twas then to shine — 

To be great-bodys in the public eye 
They naturally craved. Since auld lang syne, 

Whate'er its cut, whatever be its dye, 
Nature shapes all men from the selfsame' cloth. 

That the white man should be a black slave buyer, 
Caused them, most cleverly, to rise in wrath ; 
Not so, the press-gang seizure of a white, 
Exposed, in their defence, to feed the cannon's fire, 
Though jreeborn, kidnapped, and shipp'd off to fight! 

Jew-Christian prigs ! Praise, power, and notoriety 
You canted to obtain most pertinaciously. 

And you arb famed for philanthropic piety — 
And therefore dare to boast yourselves audaciously ; 

As if the Acts that pass'd against slave-trading 

Had put it down ! 'Twos cruel. Is much more ; 

The smuggled slaves feel pangs unfelt before a ! 

Oh ! I am sick of modern-fool crusading, 

And look with less disgust on bigotry of yore* 



[19.] 
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The march of modern intellect is furious b , 
Rapid and retrograde c ! To Paul, Mercurius 



* The slave-trade is now a contraband 
one, and the price of negroes has fallen — 
consequently, the smuggler packs his slaves 
closer than ever, and is more careless than 
formerly of loss of lives in the passage. 
As long as this trade pays well, it will be 
pursued in spite of all our efforts. And 
suppose that it were possible to stop it, 
slaves would be bred by those who had 
need of them — and for sale. Such slaves, 
brought up among white freemen, would 
suffer more mental misery than those who 
were born among a slave population. 

b " The material progress of the world 
" is proceeding with wonderful rapidity," 
says KohL No one can deny it. What 
is its moral progress 1 Head his account 
of Manchester, and judge. With the ma- 
terial progress, mental peace, and bodily 
comfort*, go pot hand in hand. 

V'ffi is as an yfect, not as a caute, that 
" Puseyjsni, takes its place among the most 
"interesting and startling phenomena of 
" the times ; as a manifestation of that 



" tendency towards the faith and spirit of 
"the middle ages, which is at present 
" stirring throughout the whole Christian 
"world." — Kohl. Pusey and Newman 
seem to resemble, not a little, that Eng- 
lish gentleman who, when at Borne, 
pulled off his hat to a statue of Jupiter, 
and said, "If ever you get your head 
" above water again, pray remember that I 
" paid my respects to you in your adversity." 
But the author is so little alarmed at the 
eventual progress of Puseyism or Popery, 
that, if he could look to what he might 
get a hundred years hence, he would as 
readily curry favour now with Jupjter as 
with the Roman See. Pantheism Is al» 
ready fashionable in Germany. 

The honest and well-feeling among the 
people will never turn to Puseyism or 
Popery : they, were there no other cause, 
will not allow their wives and daughters 
to go to the confessional to be crosj-ex- 
amined by a priest, to have their inmost 
thoughts, wishes, and feelings exposed to 
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May soon succeed. Why not? And Jove to Barnabas*. 

Why not ? Pusey and Newman are allowed to pass 

For saintly ones. They may be canoniz'd some day b . 

The church has power. Saint Pusey, and Saint Newman may 

In heav'n have votes and influence. My humble hope 

Rests equally on Jove, a Pusey or a Pope. 



■it *m 



Excitement-seekers — crowds of youngsters pert— ■ 
Fussy old twaddlers— eand each hopeless flirt*-^ 
To Pusey turn — and more, whose vanity 
Fluttersaroand the gas-flame of insanity c . 

Rome's holy legends d please you, Pusey-itfcs, 
And much you read them on long winter nights ; 
Now listen to an English tale, pray do, 
Not wondrous strange like yours, but then 'tis true ; 
And you like novelties, and it is new--— 

A tale of Jack Horner the Second, 

Descended from Jacky the First e — 
A fid-faddling boy he was reckon'd ; 
And there was his fault and his worst. 



[**•] 



[23.] 



him, to be noted in the book of his 
memory. But it is not unlikely that, for 
a time, Puseyism and Popery may appear 
to make progress among the upper classes ; 
that is, among those who possess consi- 
derable means of self indulgence, and who' 
desire that their present habits may be 
compatible with their future peace ; and 
who, uneasy and fearful, are wilting to 
behave that this may be contrived if they 
pis their faith to a priest's sleeve: Men 
arrive easily at a semi-belief that is con- 
venient to them But were the author in- 
clined, and able to change his faith, he 
would go to the Imans ; for the Maho- 
metan is the most comfortable one : more 
so than the Roman, even when demoral- 
ised by the Jesuits ;■ or bastardized by the 
Tractariane, their clumsy imitators, the 
^non-natoural-Benfee" expositors. The Ma- 
hometan religion- is more fit for him who 
feels' that he/ is, and will not cease to be 
an honest man. 

* Who assuredly could not be the author 
<ef the riddle-meree epistle called his. 

- * Why aoti They could cut a more 
lespwjlable figure in the Romish calendar 
of sainte thaa Thomas a Becket, or than 



Saint Arbuesy that bloody inquisitor.—. 
(See Preboott's Ferdinand and Isabella, 
vol. n. p. 10, line 1 to 12.) 

c Epidemic mania pervades the civilized 
world, and it would buret out, probably, 
into raving madness, if irritability did not 
find numerous safety-valves. Short whist, 
short races, battues, Puseyism, and numer- 
ous etceteras, equally mark the impatient 
spirit of our times. But if we pity the 
physically-affected sufferer, let us deal out 
severe justice to the vain, the egotistical, 
the impertinent, the ambitious, and the 
hypocritical. 

d Which, by the way, Halkm calls u ec- 
clesiastical rubbish." State ef Europe, 
v. hi. p. 334. Bishop Hall says, "the 
"wiser sort read those stories on winter 
" evenings for sport" Hall's Works, p. 
696, folio* Puseyites aze. serious readers 
of them. 

6 Jack Horner the First, as tradition 
says; always used his tkwmbs to pick 
plums from his mother's Christmas pies, 
and to pick currants from hot cross buns. 
He used his fingers, like other people, to 
pick plums and currants from everyday 
plum-cakes, but reserved his. thumbs- for 
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Now this fussy Jack Horner 
Had sat hours in his corner, 

A-thinking, and sucking his thumbs; 
When he said to his Mammy, 
" You insult my grandmammy 

" By picking the stones from your plums. 
" There can not be a question 
" That they help the digestion, 

" Your pies can't be wholesome without 'em. 
" All my sisters look hectic, 
" And my brothers dyspeptic, 

" I'm really anxious about em." a 



Then his mother in surprise 

Open'd very wide her eyes, 

And said, for her steam was up, 

" You false, pert, whimsical pup! 

a Twice I've known you, nothing loath, 

" To declare that, and on oath b , 

" Granny alter'd the receipt, 

" And made pies not fit to eat, 

" Put blood in 'em, and what not ? 

" And that, alter'd not a jot, 



holy food. Of the truth of this tradition, 
Jack Horner the Second was fully con- 
vinced. He had a high opinion of the 
scrupulous piety of Jack the First; and 
though the oldest and only authority as- 
serted that Jack boasted of his thumb- 
work, and said, " What a brave boy am 
I ! " yet Jack the junior declared that he 
himself well knew what the ancient text 
had really been, and that the line above- 
mentioned waa originally written thus — 
" What a good boy am I ! " and he added, 
that in thus speaking favourably of his 
own pious observance, his predecessor had 
only followed the example of St. Paul. In. 
short, Jack the Second held Jack the 
First to be one of the Fathers of the 
Church — and he took to his old chair 
and to his corner, and there he meditated 
on him day and night. 

a When fidgetty, conceited people, mor- 
bidly sensible, wish to obtain notoriety for 
their whims and fancies, they easily per- 
suade themselves that they are actuated 
by a desire of doing good to others, not by 
any personal motive. Don Quixote, the 



revivalist, was & flatulent man, and a vain, 
and a fanciful one. 

b When Dr. Pusey was ordained deacon, 
aud again when ordained priest, he swore 
that the Church of England Prayer Book, 
&c., contained nothing contrary to troth 
and scripture. Now, it is- asserted there 
that the pope's church is an idolatrous one, 
and to this church he is trying to lead us 
back, though her numerous fidsities and 
tyrannical acts are not repented of or ac- 
knowledged. Dr. Pusey does not inter- 
pret the Articles, Canons, and Liturgy, 
in the same sense as did those who draw 
them up, nor in the same sense as did the 
bishop who ordained him. Is this honest t 
Why does he not leave the church thai he 
pretends to belong to] Would Oranmer 
formerly, would bishops lately,, have ad- 
mitted him into orders, had they known 
that he would promulgate his present 
opinions % O Jesuit!— (See the Anti- 
Puseyke article in the Edinburgh Review, 
vol. 73.) No honourable man can refuse 
his assent to the appeal that is there made 
to his sense of right and wrong. 
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" My receipt was, and no other, 
" That of grandmammy's grandmother. 
u Go, if you want hog's-puddings, go to Rome ; 
" Fm sure they never shall be made at home/' 
So fanciful and fidgetty was Jack, 
Brain-bothered, wild, and hypochondriac, 

Resolve he could not, if to go or stay. 
At length, his mind and body in disorder, 
Unknowing where he went, he cross'd the border, 

And sadly took his crinkum-crankum way — 
But what became of Jack I do not like to say. 

Pusey and Newman ! Are ye honest ? Bound 
By the intent of oaths, or by their sound ? 

Ye break them in their sense — 

Oh, rank is your offence ! 
Ye Pharisees, your breath smells up to Heaven 
Defiled within by Rome's corrupted leaven ! — 
If bishops were our church's overseers, 
They'd pull your surplices above your ears. 

For shame, my lords, unite to tell us what a 
Is discipline and doctrine, and what not. 



The unity of discipline is gone 
When little popes, each in his diocese, 
Have " fancy " regulations of their own ; — 
And unity of doctrine, as some guess, 



[*4.] 



a If the bishop* agree in disapproving 
Paseyism, why are bo many Tractariana 
ordained 9 Their opinions mast be known 
in the college! whence they go for admis- 
sion into orders. Who now can enter into 
three different churches in any town with- 
out seeing one pert parson-puppy, at least, 
more or lees a convert to Puseyism ? 

If the bishops do not agree in a matter 
of no little consequence, there is schism in 
the Church of Bngland. Let the con- 
sistent man remain what he was before 
Puseyism was invented. The old New- 
Fatngier mtist have been a fool, or is one, 
or is worse than fool. 

Our religion was given to the poor; 
and the Tractarians, not content with 



Sunday new notorieties, make it a matter 
of great moment to collect daily congrega- 
tions. Of the poor ? No truly ; that is 
impossible. Can our half-fed population 
leave their labour to attend vespers, and 
matins, or mid-day services? Let the fri- 
volous, the idle, the vain, and the novelty- 
hunters, attend them ! Formerly the qua- 
drille-playing ladies trotted to the weekly 
prayers. Could the poor do so 1 Pusey- 
ism is a quasi quadrille, adapted to relieve 
the irritation of this itching generation. 
Formerly married women, unless old ones, 
rarely played at quadrille ; nor do I think 
that, now, many of them play at the Pusey- 
substitute. Our old maids cannot sit still 
in their chairs, as did their aunts. 
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Is going. Tell it not in Ascalon ! 
A-going, going ! It is almost gone. 



While parsons are allow'd at cherry-pit a 
To play with Mrs. Satan, not a whit 
Will the true Protestant believe you feel 
The glow of our reformers' pious zeal. 
To flirt with newly-painted Jezebel b , 
And leer at the old sinner — that's not well. 



That a parson should dance with the Dame Babylonish, 
Had appeared years ago, et par trop, mauvais-ton-ish. — 
NOW ! A bishop declares her his only c relation ! — 
Holds her birth and her rank in profest admiration ! — 
He laments that we gave her undue provocation ; 
And, desiring her neighbourly approximation, 
Would reform the costume of his clergy ! — and hopes 
Soon to see them dress'd out in their albs and their copes ! — 



* " Cherry-pit " is a children* s game, 
that was in fashion in Shakspeare's time. 
(See Twelfth Night, Act iii. Scene 4:) 
" Sir Toby. — * Man, defy the Devil, con- 
" aider, he's an enemy to mankind.' Mal- 
"volio. — 'Do you know what you say?' 
" Maria. — ' La you, an' you speak ill of 
" the devil, how he takes it to heart 1 I 
"pray that he be not bewitch'd.' Sir 
" Toby.—' What, man ! 'Tis not for gra- 
** vity to play at cherry-pit with Satan.* '* 
Yet Malvolio was not in orders, nor a Pro- 
testant. 

b Puseyites blame us for rebelling against 
the Pope. Jezebel fresh painted her face, 
peeped out of a window, and reproached 
Jehu for rebelling against his master, his 
anointed sovereign. (See 2 Kings, ix. 20.) 
Poor Ahab was only a retail murderer. He 
turned over to the secular arm only Naboth 
and his family. He was not half so wicked 
as many Popes. Had he been a Catholic 
King, he might have died in the bosom of 
The Church, absolved and safe as Louis 
XIV., or Bonaparte. Naboth said, " The 
" LprA forbid it me/* &c. Luther said, 
" Tne' tord forbid it me," to worship with 
idolaters. Ahab and the Popes resorted 
to tne "sword.' Was Naboth wrong] 
Was Luther wrong i Was Jehu wrong 1 



c For the Greek Lady, her half-sister, 
denies all relationship to him, and with 
scorn. In a " Respectful Address to the 
" Lord Bishop of London concerning some 
" Prevailing Notions apparently counte- 
" nanoed in his Lordship's Late Charge." 
(1843.) Mr. Torke combats the notion 
of a Visible Headship in our church — a 
notion, which though not avowedly enforced 
by his Lordship, seems to be courteously 
assumed as a principle, (p. 7.) He com- 
bats the notion which seems, he says, to 
be favoured by him, that our Episcopalian 
ministry is the SOLE channel of spiritual 
blessings, (p. 8.) He combats the notion 
of the UNIQUE supremacy of the episco- 
palian church ; which, he says, has been 
frequently asserted, (p. 10.) He Bays, 
that a brand of reprobation has thus been 
affixed upon ALL other denenBBbtiont, ■ 
and ALL other churches, (p. 10.) 'Hte 
combats the notion that BpisfopaliaU'bap-* 
tism effects regeneration, immtediattriyiand 
invariably, (p. 11.) and the furiosi that 
the right to confer it is deposited 8GLELY 
in the hands of the i-PISCGtPALIAK 
clergy, (p. 28.) (No iVotaridnt- chnreh 
whatever holds these doctrines* attack*? 
by Mr. Yorke.) 
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And, except with Dissenters, can not think there's ill in 
His allowing some friendly decorous quadrilling ! — 
Yet will be his own POPE ■ — and is very unwilling 
To suspect that his clergy can e'er play him false, 
While he does not permit them with Madam to waltz. 



Laodicea's gone. My Lords, be cold or hot ; 

Sleep in your lawn ; or rise and clear the scummy pot. 

Alas ! our age is that of little men. 
Oh, that a Horsley would appear again ! 
A humbug-hating Windham how we want, 
To strip her masks from many-visaged Cant ! 



Then are we not a most enlightened nation ? 
The chops and changes in our legislation ; 
The bustle of religious dissipation ; 
Our solemn " credence table" disputation; 
New churches raised for new endoctrination b ; 
And Jack-o'-lantern lights, past numeration; 
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* " Popery for me, but no Pope !" mid 
Harry the 8th, so said Posey and Newman ; 
and a bishop has said something like it r 
but a good Catholic, Dr. Weston, could not 
endure Archbishop Laud; for, said he, 
" Laud will never submit to the Pope. 
" He means to frame a motley religion of 
" his own, and to be Lord of it himself." 
A bishop lately required from his clergy 
uniformity in observances and discipline; 
and forbade that diversity which had 
crept into the church. — Bishop of 
Exkteb's Chabob, 1845. 

« If they thus disobeyed, or 

" neglected the orders of their bishop 

" the only course for them being that they 

should reverently obey" — Ibid. 

" He would advise them to consult their 

own consciences, and to ask whether 
" their bishop had ordered it or not" — 
Ibid. (They had been inquiring what 
the law of the land was.) 

" The bishop of another diocese had 
" thought proper publicly to advise the can- 
" didates for orders to take the opposite 
" course from that which I had done." 
— Ibid. ( Here's altar against altar ! 
Schism.) 
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The bishop asserted "the Church's 
" supremacy, which it had held and main- 
" tained through a period of 1500 years." 
—Ibid. 

" The church alone has power to dissolve 
" the marriage, the union, it had formed/' 
—Ibid. 

" Endeavour to over-ride any extraor- 
" dinary combinations you may meet with." 
—Ibid. 

b Before the author again gives or asks- 
for money to build more churches with, he 
must be convinced that sacrificing priests 
will not officiate in them, nor the fanciful 
admirers of certain fiddle-faddle observ- 
ances, which grieve the sober Christian, 
and minister to the mirth of the scomer. 
" Man proposes." There came out a 
church-building fashion; and a sacrificing 
priesthood arose. Missions make a great 
noise all over the world, and popery makes 
a great noise at home. God's ways are 
different from our ways. That is plain. 
Care in ordination might perhaps have 
done as much good as church-building ; if 
general, more. 

" The hopes, entertained by many, of 
" the effects to be wrought by new churches 
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Makes many think we are so. But it suits 
My simple mind to " know trees by their fruits, 
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Be-nettled, pismir'd, pester'd, popinjay'd % 
I feel a little spiteful, I'm afraid, — 

This should not be ; 

So, let me see — 

To weep with " Desdemona" — 'tis a toss — 
Or laugh at Chrononhotonthologos* — 
Which will be best to drive my spleen away ? 
At any rate, I'll write no more to-day — 
I think I'd better laugh than cry — and so — 

(To the Reader.)— The author had first taken up Othello; had looked at it r 
and laid it down again. He then took up Chrononhotonthologos; and, 
having read it for a few minutes, burst into a fit of laughter, and cried out 
as follows— ) 

O Rigdum Funnidos ! Ha, ha ! — Ho, ho ! 
Merry-go-nimbly do my spirits flow ! • 

(No sooner had he pronounced these words, than, struck suddenly with remorse, 
he threw his book against the wall and exclaimed — ) 

O Conscience, I'm all over in a twitter ! 
So like a horse it is a shame to laugh — 

Conscience, thy reproach is just and bitter ! 
To dream of Brace to-night would so affright me ! 

1 fear he'd look as if he meant to bite me : 
Brace has been dead but nine hours and a-half ! 



There is an anecdote of one Le Veuf d , 
(I think that it is probable enough,) 



" and schools, while the social evils of 
" their (the people's) condition are left 
" uncorrected, appear to me to be utterly 
•' absurd? — Dr. Arnold, No.148, p. 497. 

a First Part of King Henry IV. 

b Chrononhotonthologos is the title of a 
very clever burlesque tragedy ; the best in 
our language. 

c See the last line of the advice given 
by Rigdum Funnidos to Aldiborontiphos- 
cophornio. — Scene iii. 

d There is a story of a French gentleman 
who most bitterly deplored the death of 



his wife. A day or two after her funeral, 
two of his friends called upon him, and 
found him in a truly pitiable condition. 
They did their best to console him, and 
partly succeeded. At length they 'per- 
suaded him, out of respect to his wife's 
memory, to go to the theatre, (muffled 
up so that nobody could recognise him,) 
where a favourite comedy of the dear de- 
funct was to be acted that evening. He 
went with them. The comedy was a very 
laughable one, and the widower could not 
help laughing, and he could not help laugh- 
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Which shows that wives adored may be forgotten, 
When they're not thought of, and before they're rotten. 

But to laugh heartily — to spend my time 
So very earnestly in matching rhyme — 
Write— laugh— -forget ! Forgive me, loving Brace, 
Repentant is my heart, and scarlet-red my face. 

ing through the whole of it, except between " how she would have laughed !" This 
the acts; and then he wept, and said, anecdote is the foundation of a little French 
" Why is not my angel of a wife here, dramatic piece called " he Veuf." 



END OF CANTO I. 



CANTO THE SECOND. 



CANTO II. 



I scribbled yesterday till splenetic ; 

But take in hand the handle of my pen a , 
(To your command I always bow Amen,) 

Cool as a cucumber to-day, dear Dick b . 

Though that my dander shall not rise again, 
It would be unprudential did I vow. 

I have been cross thrice, twice, and once, ere now, 
And fear I shall feel wicious now and then d . 



From men of modern-mighty minds, 

Our solemn fools select 
The mechanist, as giving proof 

Of greatest intellect. 

His heavy, downcast, mental eye 

Of matter sees new combination ; 

But cannot glance from earth to heaven. 

And why ? His gross imagination 

Only to grov'ling e thoughts gives birth ; he 

Is of the earth, and only earthy. 



a An accurate critic may say that a pen 
has no handle to it, and his remark would 
be, generally, a just one. But the author 
is not incorrect in his expression. He 
writes with a steel pen, and into the upper 
and cylindrical end of it is inserted a cedar- 
stick handle. 

b This gentleman, (Dyke Dick, Esq.,) 
to whose kindness the author was indebted 
for the possession of Brace, was anxious 
that the process of immortalization should 
be continued without delay. 

c Dander and unprudential. For these 
words see the Washington Academy's 
Dictionary, last edition. 



* Wicioui. See the Cockney-English 
Dictionary, dedicated to the present Lord 
Mayor, and Court of Aldermen. The au- 
thor feels a qualm of conscience in sporting 
with two American words, when he thinks 
of the many impertinent and vulgar liber- 
ties taken with the English language by 
Englishmen, who think themselves well 
educated, and who call themselves gen- 
tlemen 1 

e Watt was an exception. He would 
deservedly have been regarded as a man 
of first rate intellect by the judicious; 
had his cog-and-piston genius never shown 
itself. But in that case, would the mob 

c 2 
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No scull-dish, with its pudding made of brains, 
Ecstatic feeling, or sublime, contains, 

Or can — Plato found his the soul in. 
Does matter work within me, when the skill 
Of mighty poet makes my blood to thrill ; 
Or eyes to flash, in rapture rolling ? 
The lofty intellects of modern Platos 
Measure and weigh the gluten in potatoes : 
Or seek, curvae in terras animae a ! 
A cog-and-piston immortality*. 

The chemist is 9. mighty woqder*m^k^r ; 
He brews our beer, and he instructs the baker. 
And little tricks he hap— I peed not mention 
His castor-crofon oil, his quinine-gentian c . 
If he could teach us to make bread of kelp d , 
Pm sure the poor would thank him for his help. 



To cog-and-piston intellect we owe 

Our useful little slaves. Not niggers, no ; 



of philosophers have stated at him as they 
did? Mechanical genius is no more a 
proof of superior intellect than playing well 
at chess is. 

* curvee in terras animae, et eeelestium 
inanes ! — (Pbrsiub, Satire 2,) Matter- 
handlers, earth-gropers, mud-larks; look- 
ing for no higher state of existence than 
the present one. 

b The poor will not teach their chil- 
dren, nor will the children's children be 
taught, to thank Heaven for the inven- 
tion of the steam-engine*— that great Mo- 

V*ML¥*V004 I 

''When, alter the senses and under- 
'< standing have been for seme time asto- 
"nished and bewildered, by the exami- 
" nation of these bustling, noisy giants, 
f «-m and the heajrt has swelled with pride, 
"at the thought el these brilliant con- 
( < quests of human (material?) intellect ever 
" tiie subject world of matter, and of the 
"increased impetus which all improve- 
<< ment gives naturally to the spirit of pre- 
'< gvcss « (where te 1) "in the world— when 
w after this i say, the spectator turns for a 
if moment to contemplate the fate of these 



"helpless and unhappy thousands" (fel- 
" low countrymen of ours) " whom every 
" improvement in th* wor)4 P? machinery, 
" seems only to grind still lpwer down into 
" the abyss of wretchedness and degrada- 
t* tion, how painful and degrading is the 
" doubt which then forces itself upon him, 
"whether not rather after all, this bril- 
" liant ajray of power and ingenuity, be 
"a curse than a blessing to the human 
"race; and whether the same change 
"which seems almost to have elevated 
" machines into intelligent beings, has not, 
"in reality, degraded intelligent beings 
** into machines/' — Kohl. 

* The chemist new gives us, mr castor- 
oil, that called eroton, diluted with com- 
mon oil ; and makes his quinine, not from 
bark, but from gentian. 

* That sea-weed, called hAp by Boyle, 
is much eaten by the unhappy Irish. 
Surely our great chemists might put it into 
a better form than the present one, and 
render it as fit, at least, for mixing with 
flour, as white Oornish powdered clay, or 
ground banes. See Kohl's Travels in Ire- 
land, p. 414. 
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Niggers are England's pets — but little ttthite** 
A hundred year* ago did children » Wot k 6'night* 1 
Look, manufacturers, look to it/ 
And fear the cry of " Iliurti fttit b ! " 
" Fiat jufititia* ! " or rue it. 



•kaHUUM 



* Lord Brougham advocates "division erf 
labour," and, very consistently, tries his band 
at everything. It has been said of him, that 
he knows something of everything, except 
law. His work on Natural Religion shows 
that he knows something on that subject. 
His late speech on the ten hours' factory 
bill shows that he knows just as much of 
revealed religion. He condescends to quote 
Scripture as authority, and tells us that, 
because it has been ordained by Providence 
that man should eat his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, that, therefore, he has been con- 
demned, too, to swallow cotton-flue in the 
artificially heated air of a factory. 

• All the punishments of the Almighty 
are mercies in disguise. (Death is one of 
them.) What does the Scripture teach, 
not to Lord Brougham, but to the simple 
and the feeling who believe it 1 That, be- 
fore man was created, it was intended for 
him that he should cultivate the ground ; 
(* Genesis, ch. ii. v. 5 ;) a delightful em- 
ployment, no doubt, for an innocent creature, 
or it would not have been so ordained — 
an employment full of infinite variety and 
instruction, and of no difficulty. For in 
man's depraved stats, and not till then, 
was it said, " in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it/' (Genesis, ch. iii. v. 17.) And to 
cultivate the ground is labour ; and sorrow, 
too, for 'tis often disappointment. But not 
to the extent to which these evils have 
been increased by man's own fault and 
wickedness. It is written, " in the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread" (Genesis, 
ch. iii. v. 19.) Not Aol/'-bread/ Lord 
Brougham ; and by the sweat of the whole 
body, too — not to exhaustion ; but for food, 
and for the preservation of health. Nor wa» 
it ordained that he should eat bread or half- 
bread in the low-fever atmosphere* of a 
dirty darkened workshop — unhealthy and 
irritating; nor that he should swallow con- 



sumptibn by polishing nw-irohs*; rior that 
he should pass hit life id the monotonous 
employment of putting heads upon pins ; 
— but in looking on the fair, broad, vary- 
ing face of Nature, admiring and adorning 
her by his labour, to his own great benefit 
and deKght. [27.] After the fall, " The 
" Lord sent forth man to cultivate the 
" ground." (Gtenesis, ch. iii. v. 23.) And 
we are taught, that "the 1 earth he hath 
" given to the children of men," (Psalm 
cxv., v. 16,) — to mankind in general. Are 
we to' accuse Providence of the effects of 
our own folly, selfishness, and wicked- 
ness 1 So of revealed religion. It is de- 
livered to us saeh as is good for us. We 
abuse it, and then many say, " It is naught;" 
for priests disguise it, because men do not 
like it in its* simplicity and pnrity. As 
are the people, so are the priests ; who could 
not gain power without disguising both. 
It may sound queer to the dars to be told 
that, if Christianity had not been corrupted, 
it would not have spread far and fast after 
miracles had ceased; and after the idea 
had been weakened that the end of the 
world was near at hand. Pure religion 
and andefiled is not pleasing tof human 
nature : nor will men think often and se- 
riously of a judgment to come, unless they 
are fearful of its coming speedily, the 
corruptions of the Roman Church account 
for its great spread, and for its long con- 
tinuance. So does the loose morality of 
the Jesuits account for a great deal of their 
success. But are the corrupters to be justi- 
fied % There must be a mixture of good 
and evil in this world. " It must need* be 
" that offences come ; but woe to them by 
"whom they come." — Woe to the de- 
ceivers is plainly denounced; but not to 
the deceived — mercy to them. 

b " Ilium fuit." Your greatness has been. 

c " Fiat justitia," or rue it. Pay those 



« 



* "Man (Adam) was placed* in the 
garden to work therein — for exercise and 
"experiment, not for necessity — man's em- 
"ployment must have been matter of de- 
" tight in experiments." — Lord Bacon. 

In an- uncivilized state, the chase is' the 
greatest delight of man, and his noblest 
employment. No one despises it, wiflitfutf 
showing that he is, in one respect at least, 



inferior to the wild Indian, fie uas fost 
something belonging to human nature ; for* 
the love of the chase is instinctive in man. 
Compare the lock-filer and the Indian — 
mind and body ! 

In an improved state, gardening is' man'l 
best and most pleasure-giving occupation, 
fie who has not, or nas hot had, a desire 
for either*, is* a very defective inferior befog; 
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The plausible and jobbing engineer 

I long have grieved to see prevailing ; 
Great profits promising to those who paid 

For twenty yards of iron railing. 
Gas stinks, steam roars : to nose and ears 

These are no small offences ; 
And often make us wish we had 

But three of our five senses. 

The cheering sight 
Of coaches light, 
And horses gay, is almost gone ! — 
Soon will be quite ! 
Cheerful was every eye 
As they were passing by ! 
Fun there is none the roads upon ! 
No merry brats ; but men discharged, with faces sour and wan, 

Ask now the first shareholders if they like 
To see a station better than a pike. 

The deep Director-crew, 

Lawyers, surveyors, do — 

And the contractors too — 
"Do you?" 
They shake their empty heads in answer, Dyke. 

Deprived of sleep by some annoying matter, 

It has been music to my ear, — delight ! 

When, breaking through the silence of the night, 

I heard the bugle-call — the patter-clatter 

Of the quick horses' feet — the rattle-clash 

Of bars — the short pull-up — slap-start — Ah, dash 

My wig, but I do miss all this — much — very — 

How lively was the bugle's voice ; so merry ! 



who work for yon, bo that they may spend 
their few leisure hours in some comfort. 
If you say that you cannot do this, then 
"carry your capital to another market." 
Be not concerned in an inhuman employ- 
ment of your brethren, or fear the conse- 
quences. At any rate, live not in luxury 
while your brethren suffer from a want of 
necessaries. There is only one who has 
a right " to do what he wills with his own ; " 



because He cannot do wrong. Man can 
have no right to do wrongly with his own, 
" It is of great importance in a state — not 
" only to guard society against the oppres- 
" sion of its rulers, but to guard one part of 
" society against the injustice of the other 
"part. JUSTICE is the end of govern- 
" ment — It is the end of civil society." — 
Hamilton. 
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Almost as gay as that of morn-saluting lark. 

Hark to that whistle from the tunnel — hark ! 
So shriek'd the tortured Jew in Popish dungeon dark •. 



To think that I could mend the times, 

I knew was very idle, 
And therefore have I kept my tongue 

As with a tighten'd bridle. 

At length, if silent long, my mouth 
Has given vent to hot vexation, 

The curb-chain has been broken by 
An accidental irritation. 

When a fill'd kettle, or a pot, 
Is very nearly boiling hot, 
A little bit of flaming stick 

Will cause it to boil o'er; 
Effecting that which twenty sticks 

Had fail'd to do before. 

The angry heat within my breast 

I find I cannot stifle ; 
And yet the cause that makes it blaze 
May seem a very trifle. 
" Tis the last feather breaks the horse's back." b — 
Tis not on Nero that the satirist, 
But babbling Codrus, makes hia jfirst attack — 
On paper-spoiling Codrus the first whack 
Descends from Juvenal's sledge-hammer fist. 
Disgusted with the vices of the age, 
A pismire's bite first stung him into rage ; 
And then his honest indignation 
Needed no further provocation, 
Nor any Muse's inspiration. 



• See Prescott's " Ferdinand and Isa- * A prorerb. 

bella," yoI. i. p. 326, last three linej ; third 
edition. 
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And now the cause. Speak out the cause, niy soul ! 
In wildness, yesterday, my eyes did roll — 

Hamlet, so sad and moody in his ire, 
Hamlet could jest ! while yet hits ghastly Sire 
On empty stomach was be-purged a in fire ! 

I did not speak " the cause." — Grief stupifles, 
Or bothers one. — Hear now, " for I will speak ! n 

Thus Brutus spoke. So I speak. Nor will seek 

For fine set terms. I'll — only wipe my eyes — 

Then say — that Brace's death has caused my bile to rise. 

Not Wordsworth's Widow'd Owl piped out " tee-whit," b 

Or screech'd her wild "tu-whoo," 
From such an agoniz-ed heart as I 

Raised up a "hub -bub-boo," • 

When Brace was done to death. 
Why should a rat have breath d ? 

And he ! oh, if! — but Brace is stark and stiff! 
Dear dog, 'tis vainly now one thinks of " why " and " if! " 



Whether the gallant dog divined that I 

The snorting monster held in enmity — 

Or took the engine for a beast of prey — 

(The first he ever saw 'twas yesterday,) 

If to steam-engines he, a thorough stranger, 

As this came roaring on, thought me in danger ; 

What prompted him, I cannot sing or say — 



* He was condemned to fast in Jire, till 
his foul deeds were burnt and purged 
away. 

b Wordsworth haying successfully poet- 
ized the owls that had " tuneful voices," 
bethought himself of the sareechers/ and 
said to himself, " Methinks me hears two 
voices ! ** Then he looked stedfastly at 
the moon, "and rapt, inspired," he pre- 
sently produced his " Widow* d Owl" This 
little poem he recited to a few boarding- 
school girls who were breakfasting at an 
inn on their road home for the holidays. 
It was too pathetic, and he resolved never 
to publish it. The effect it produced was 
lamentable. The poor girls wept piteously, 
and at last almost expired in hysterics. 



The younger one never recovered the pro- 
per use of her eyes, and died unmarried; 
the other two never dared to sleep alone, 
and were, very happily for them, married 
about two years afterwards. But Words- 
worth always felt acutely for the poor pur- 
blind, bleary-eyed, ever-winking child, 
and never could be prevailed upon by any 
of his friends to publish this melancholy 
proof of his poetical powers. 

c " Hub-bub-boo." The Irish funeral 
howl. — (See Johnson's Dictionary, letter 
H. See also Tommy Moore's " Loves of 
the Tipperary Imps;" Vol. i., canto 1, 
line 1). 

d Eing Lear asked the same question 
long ago. 
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But be show'd his white teeth, and he bristled his hair, 
And flew at the monster ere I was aware ! 

Was smash'd upon the rail ! Stone-dead ! 
As " dead as nail in door! " * Dead ! dead 
As mutton, bacon, herring ! Would 
That all the engineers had stood, 
Where stood poor Brace ! For a man's head 
I little care ; but when a heart 
So smash'd is warm as Mrs. Case's, 
Or Dick's, or as the gallant Brace's, 
My milk of kindness turns so tart ! 
And then I feel so very wick- 
Ed, that to the tallow-chandlers, 
I could send these matter-handlers, 
Or wish them melted by old Nick, 
And sent to him at double-quick 
A railroad pace. For I'm heart-sick, 
When mournful fancies coming thick b , 
Seem to present before me, Dick, 
The loying face 
Of gallant Brace. 

He is gone — he is gone ! 

Gone to his death-bed ° ! 

For he is gone dead ! 

And I am left alone 

To rhyme, and make my moan. 
So young ! and I, so old, had hoped 
His tongue would lick my face when dying ; 
And not to write his elegy, 
With trembling hand, and eyes a-crying. 

My bosom my heart will beat through ! 
Hub-bub-boo-- hub, bub, bub-bub-boo d ! 



* Second part of King Henry IV. eye and ear of the reader, with equal 

b Macbeth. felicity, presented sobs, he is neither cen* 

e Hamlet. juror nor poet. Let a first-rate tragic actor 

d Pope sets before our eyes Camilla a- try his best at this line, and then 

scouring. If the author has not, to the 
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Boatswain ! your master had a heart 

As soft as red-hot iron ; 
You were beloved, and, lucky dog, 

Immortalized by Byron. 

Argus ! you live, for Homer spake 

Of you, when of Ulysses 
He sung the wonderful escapes 

From being food for fishes. 

Great was your luck ! For ante vos 

Fortes vix^re canes a ; 
Forgotten now, for want of one 

To poetize their manes. 

Si meum carmen potest quid b , 

As long as live his betters c , 
So Brace shall live. I'll bind these lines 

With Peter Morris' Letters d . 



The Lilliput giants, with Brace, will inherit 
A modern eternity due to their merit e . 

May it last at least a wee-bit ! 

Quantum valeat valebit f . 



• "Ante" vos fortes vixere canes." — 
(Horaob.) Before your times many ex- 
cellent dogs have existed. 

b "Si meum carmen potest quid." — 
(Vibgil.) If my verses have sufficient 
value. 

c " His betters." The author here 
speaks of Boatswain, Lord Byron's New- 
foundland dog; and of Argus, Ulysses' 
dog, of a breed unknown to us. He does 
not speak of Peter Morris's Edinburgh 
Nobs. (See next note.) Argus was as fast 
as a greyhound, was very tender nosed, 
was very savage; and, though very big, 
took cover like a terrier, and was equally 
good at goat, wolf, deer, bear, and hare. 

d Some years ago Peter Morris's letters 
were given to the author. He did not 
buy them. They pretend to make the 
public acquainted with the characters and 
talents of the knowing Greeks of modern 
Athens. But though Peter Morris has 
his skits at the religious, the irreligious, and 
the political opinions of several of them ; 
of every one the intellectual powers are 



belauded. He dared not, whatever other 
liberties he takes with them, scratch the 
vanity-place of any. By the way, Lord 
Brougham says that the modern Greeks 
do not now like to be so called. Certainly 
the name is an equivocal one to many ears, 
and the author begs their pardon ; but he 
is too languid to re-write his note. 

e To continue the duration of this eter- 
nity as long as possible, " Peter Morris's 
Letters " and " My Dog Brace " shall be 
bound up together; and if the requisite 
permission be not refused, the volumes 
will be deposited among the archives of 
the London University, Gower Street, 
North, London. A hundred thousand 
years hence, of what an enormous size 
will a biographical dictionary be, if great 
men continue to be produced as numer- 
ously as in our times ! Will there be 
room for more than half a dozen lines for 
Homer, or for Alexander, or for Shak- 
speare ? 

' " Quantum valeat valebit "—It will be 
estimated at its real value. Amen. 



NOTES IN ILLUSTRATION. 



No. 1, (Dedication, p. iii.) 
" When nations suffer from mental derangement" 

Of " oracles, and fortune tellers," says Selden, " there sometimes is a season 
for them" So there is for the plague, for Pusey-ism, <fcc, <fcc., <fec. 

Hallam speaks of Bishop Butler's hypothesis of " the madness of a whole 
people" — Lit. Hist. Europe, Vol. iii. p. 302. 

Hallam calls the Gongora-ism of Spain a " disease" — Ibid. p. 472. 

Louis Blanc, himself perhaps not quite sane, speaks of the republican 
mania for conspiracy at Paris — of the regicidal mania there— and he might 
also have mentioned the suicidal mania; when genteelish boys and girls in 
love had a fancy for putting a bullet into each other's brains, drawing the 
triggers of their pistols with rose-coloured ribbons'. Vanity run mad was 
the cause of this fashion. " Occuper le public de soi — Tespoir d'une pub- 
" licite— c'est la maladie de notre siecle," says Gisquet. Why did these young 
folk thus operate on each other? They had previously drawn up an eloquent, 
pathetic, and sentimental account of their loves, their sufferings, and their 
heroic deaths, which was to appear in the next day's newspapers I " A 
cette epoque une sorte de vertige e*garait les esprits." — Gisquet. 

In England, Exeter Hall is a great theatre for the absurdities of amateur 
performers ; almost as mad, and quite as vain. 

'Tie " a mad world, my masters 1" 

St. Simonianism was a French Pusey-ism. In France, sensualism : in 
England, religious cant. Each is characteristic : nationality well marked. 

" Instances are known in every large (lunatic) asylum, displaying a total 
" perversion of moral feelings, while the sense and intellect survive, nay, are 
" lively and astute : a fact which ought to convince us that illusions and 
" other palpable defects of the understanding, are not the most essential 
" and necessary concomitants of insanity." (Report of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, 1844, see the Quart. Rev. of, vol. for 
1845, p. 477.) 

(Pusey and Newman, (fee, are very astute. As to moral feelings, they ap- 
pear to have lost the love of frankness, and the love of simple truth. 
They justify "reserve!" " Whatsoever is more than yea, yea ; nay, nay j 
" cometh of evil") 

Even Maurice has allowed that the obliquity of Pusey-ite reasoning " is 
" the most glaring proof of a conscience either blinded by prejudice, or be- 
" numbed by disease." 



28 NOTES IN ILLUSTRATION. 

A Quarterly reviewer speaks of " accesses of popular fury, occasioned by 
" disease mental and bodily." (No. lxxi. p. 87.) 

Will the author of " Vestiges" listen to Lord Bacon ? " To press too far 
" into this (the laws of nature and the future succession of all ages) cannot 
" but cause a dissolution and overthrow of the spirit of man : for whatsoever 
" knowledge reason cannot at all work upon and convert, is a mere intoxica- 
" tion, and endangereth a dissolution of the mind and understanding." 

" Men are considered under some derangement of their Intellects, when they 
" see good and evil in a different light from other men." — (Bukke, Vol. vi. 
p. 345. 

Schism is an acknowledged evil. Newman was once a member of the 
established church, such as it was before Froude wrote, such as it was when 
he was ordained. He then became a Tractariao, and called the Romish 
church a "pitiless and unnatural relative — artful and inveigling." — Lec- 
tures on the Prophetical Office, 1837. He says that " she is beside herself? 
" malicious, cruel, unnatural, as madmen are." — Ditto. He calls her *a lost 
" church." — Lyra Apostolica. He speaks of * Papal apostacy."— Work on 
Arians. He fears that (at the Council of Trent) the " whole Roman com- 
" munion bound itself by a perpetual bond and covenant to the cause of 
" Anti-Christ."— Tract, No. 15. Again, " They have established a Ke In the 
" place of God T s truth ; and, by their claim of infallibility cannot (it is 6Mt 
of their power) ''undo the sin they havd committed." — Tract, tfd. 20. 

And this man has turned Papist f 

He Is not thought to be a fool. Is not he then madf or, if not mad, is 
not he worse than mad 1 

He who, being of mature age, change* from one wefl-donsideredf opinion 
to another, should not presume to teach. He ought to reflect that it must 
be a toss-up whether he was fool the first time or the second. If he change* 
twice, there are odds against his sense, or sanity. Let him be humble, and silent. 

Reconciliation with Rome is the pet idea of the Pusey-ites. M To dwell 
" upon one idea is a sign of a disordered mind." — BtrftKfi. 

Crusading was the great pet idea in an age when the church was " aS 
" glorious" without. Europe was mad. In vain did Suger, and other sensi- 
ble and good persons, even in the higher ranks of ecclesiastics, speak of the 
folly of supposing that men needed, for the saving of their souls, te travel 
to Palestine, and to kill Saracens'. The morbid-minded St. Loui*, (so* <te*K 
ceited that he would just step a bit out of his way to convert the King of 
Tunis,) was not he deranged ? The French nobles, priests, and people, wete 
mad. That madness was then epidemic in Europe is plain— -for those people, 
who did not understand a wof d of the language in whieh they were ex- 
horted to take the cross, were as readily and as strongly worked trpott as 
those who did understand it. They howled, and hallooed, and crossed them- 
selves, and wept as devoutly. This is not enthusiasm, nor fanaticism ; but 
madness. When a crusade-recruiting serjeant exhorted the Welsh to take 
the cross, his success was complete, though not one Welshman understood 
one sentence of his preachment. A national fanaticism is no novelty, says' 

orace Walpole : and, that age was ultra-fanatical. A little" additional 
heat was sufficient ; the steam of madness was generated, and it exploded. 
Could those nations be sane whose instinctive, parental, affection was 
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destroyed, who permitted eftlrfrffi-crusaders to collect in bodies of many 
thousands, Mid to traverse Europe ? Poor little wretches I It is painful 
to read the accounts of their sufferings, Starred to death, or sold into 
slavery J 

The great ingenuity of our age i» most shown in producing varieties of 
madness* Every cracked brain finds its suitable madness. " As the fool 
thinks, 00 the boil chinks," 

Nay, we even revive an old folly. " Before a Juggler's tricks are dis~ 
" covered we admire him, and give him our money ; but afterwards we care 
" not for them. So it was before the discovery of the juggling of the church 
" of Rome."*~Ssxii>Bir. 

The sickly dog returns to his vomit again. 

Formerly our clergy thought that the civil and religious tyranny of 
Some were great evils, and that the Reformation was a great good. But 
blind owls may stare at the sun, may mistake heat for light, and fancy that 
they see. Is there much difference between bewilderment and insanity ? 
The first leaves the beaten road, and wanders about in crooked lanes. The 
other walks backwards. This last is evident insanity, and every sober fool 
may see that it is. 

Neither the bewildered, nor the orazy, will ever arrive at the chateau en 
fcpagne which they fondly think that they see. 

Suicide and insanity have increased dreadfully in Paris of late years, and 
in the same proportion. In six years they were both doubled, and more 
than doubled, In 1836, there were in Paris, that came within the cogni- 
sance of the police, 600 suicides, and as many cases of insanity. In 1829, 
and in previous years the number of suicides was from 200 to 300. 

The author has said, in the beginning of this note, that the well-known 
political writer, Louis Blanc, is, perhaps, not sane. See the Atheneaum for 
December, 1845, p. 1213. 

The reviewer of the " History of the Ten Years," from 1830 to 1840, 
seems to have no suspicion of his insanity. 

Yet the reviewer says that he is a " dreamer — one whose dreams cannot be 
" realized— one who is blinded by zeal— one who must be ignorant indeed of 
" French society, or strangely deluded" 

Louis Blanc is a very acute and sensible man, a very observing and quick- 
sighted one ; and no person better knows what are the different feelings 
pervading French society. Such a person, unless asleep, does not dream of 
impossibilities, or of improbabilities— still less is he sanguine in the hope of 
realising an improbability, If he is blind, zeal alone could not destroy his 
mental vision* The reviewer says that he is " deluded" Now, what is ha- 
bitual delusion but mental derangement 1 But the reviewer speaks even 
more strongly, saying that " he must be strangely deluded." Such a man, 
of intellect powerful and discriminating on almost all subjects that he 
touches, while on one he manifests the height of absurd excitement, is a 
monomaniac : a man evidently deranged on one subject. And Louis Blanc 
does fondly and hotly dwell on one great idea of his ; which, as Burke 
speaks, " is a sign of a disordered mind." He does really believe that France 
will regenerate all Europe, and that she will propagate optimism by the 
sword, and that she has received a patent of regeneration from the hand of 
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God! But the climax of madness and delusion is yet to come ! He does 
really believe that " the French people have ever represented the principle 
« of " what ? " of high-souled disinterestedness / / " 

The bitterness of his spite against Louis Philippe is maniacal ; as is the 
spirit prevalent among many of his young admirers *. 

There are Mormonites in America, and they had Smith for their high 
priest. There are French Mormonites, and they have Louis Blanc for their 
high priest. Bigotry, fanaticism, insanity — religious, or republican, what 
signifies a name ? Sing tantara-rara for all — all may "join chorus." 

The reviewer in the Athenaeum says that the war-mania in France " is 
" not the out-pouring of a giddy short-lived vanity, but the effusion of a 
"concentrated and long-cherished principle." "Concentrated/" " Long- 
cherished ! " Then madness must have been generated in a vain and irri- 
table people : and it may be seen by those who do not require that a man 
should believe himself to be a tea-pot before they will pronounce him to be 
insane. But John Bull is madder ; his conduct shows more variety of mad- 
ness. Eccentricity, too, is often but another name for it, and John con- 
fesses that he is a very eccentric being, at times. 

Lord Brougham has injured his case, as lawyers sometimes do, by omit- 
ting that mischief-making letter, an S. He should have said that "the 
" schoolmasters are abroad." The varieties of modern intellectualism are 
indeed numerous. Also are the teachers. There are in England many per- 
sons, much educated by one or other of the schoolmasters, who show the 
improvement of their intellectual power in very singular ways. 

Some believe that Elizabeth Andrews can tell in which of the stars Buddha 
resides ; in which Harry the Eighth ; and in which Voltaire. She sees them, 
and recognises them, and her soul has ascended to them. (See Zadkiel's 
Almanac for 1845.) Others believe it too ; but account for this mental 
clear sightedness, and power of locomotion, by saying that she has received 
the friendly assistance of Satan, and that she is working these wonders in 
his cause. 

A third party, much educated, including in it lawyers and doctors, be- 
lieve that both the other parties are sane ! 

All may be legally sane ; but acts of parliament can cover any absurdities. 
Lord Eldon said " that he thought the upper classes were insane. The dis- 
ease has descended. But the people do not yet like Pusey-ism. It is a 
genteel disease." (See Life of Lord Eldon, V. ii. p. 340.) 

Well might Arnold speak of error absolutely unaccountable ; " error so ex- 
traordinary, as to appear equivalent to an absolute "delusion." Put such 
delusion, and mania, into the scales, do they differ to the sight, or in weight, 
or quality ? 

Late " Revivalism at Birmingham." See " The Record " of April 16, 1846. 
"For sixty successive nights the spacious chapel in Cherry Street was not only 
" filled, but hundreds had to turn away from the door for want of room with-' 
a in.... " " Mr. Caughey now invited the inquirers to come forward to the altar, 
" 'and when they were saved, others would have the opportunity of taking their 

a No one yet has been able to prove that Providence cannot protect him. Is not this. 
a cause of irritation 1 On the other hand, are not the ultramontains becoming sceptical ; 
puzzled by his preservation — and as cross at it as the others are 1 
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" 'place.' A good many, principally females, at once obeyed the call, an d then 
" commenced a scene of the most manioc-like description which can possibly be 
" conceived. The exhibition of the unknown tongues was nothing in com- 
" parison with it," &c. 

Lord Londonderry says " that Genz died actually from an overwhelming 
excess of the passion of love." He does not know that the poor man had 
actually gone mad. Genz was eighty years old. The first great mark of 
his mental decrepitude appeared soon after the three July days in 1830, 
when he declared that " Europe was lost, and that no effort could save the 
world from anarchy and confusion." The next proof of his insanity was, 
that he fancied himself in love with Fanny Ellsler. " He proclaimed his 
" love, he gloried in it ; he was desperately, eternally in love ; he had only 
" that existence and that deity ; the passion (he said) was a devouring one." 
This was his last fancy, for he died in it — and Lord Londonderry says " he 
" thus departed at the ripe age of fourscore, a victim to the affections !!!" 
(Steam Voyage to Constantinople, V. i. p. 98—100.) But there are un- 
suspected feelings in many men, which render them averse to call things by 
their right names — averse to thinking correctly. They know that they may 
become superannuated, and feel that they should not like to be treated as 
madmen — that they should be prevented from beggaring themselves, as 
Genz did, for Fanny Ellslers ; or from committing other absurdities ; which 
however no man of sound intellect could entertain a second thought 
of. Old men in love are more mad than young men, and should be put 
under legal restraint. 

Lord Exmouth, a man enlightened by good sense, good principles, and 
good feelings, said in 1820, "The fact is, the people are mad, and the 
world is mad ; and where it will end, the Lord only knows." (See Osier's 
Life.) "The Lord only knows." These words are wise and prophetic. 
Lord Exmouth knew that human intellect was incapable of estimating the 
possible extension of human folly, self-conceit, and irritability, all working 
at once. He did not anticipate Pusey-ism. Who did ? 

A late writer in the Foreign Quarterly has these words, " Madneu super- 
venes before human nature lapses into crimes like these." He is mistaken. 
Can there be greater crimes than those perpetrated by the Inquisition ? 
In them the population of a large city participated. The people of Madrid 
were not mads yet an auto-da-fe* was but as cock-fighting to them. 

A nice little book might be made up of extracts from publications that 
have issued from the press during the last twenty-five years ; in which the 
authors of them, designedly or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, have 
attributed the conduct of nations, parties, or prominent individuals, to men- 
tal disease. 

Had the Foreign Quarterly critic said " madness must supervene," before 
great numbers of educated persons could talk the nonsense that appears in 
speechifyings, books, and daily discussions, he would have produced a truth 
that might become a valuable one. It might check the verbiage, and lessen 
the vanity, of those who are not too far gone. 

Must not the variations that are produced, during what is called our 
"present high state of civilization," cause much unhealthy effect? Dr. 
Fergusson asks, (in his Notes and Illustrations of a Medical Life,) " Who ha» 
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ever feen an insane Indian in his native woods ? " These variations are a 
continual teasing. Mosquitoes madden a man more than the pangs of gout 
and gravel do. Every body almost is uneasy now. 

'Tis madness when, in regarding a particular object, there is a diseased 
obliquity of mental vision ; when, on any subject, the mind is unfitted to 
•zeroise its average capability of correct judgment ; yet possessing the 
means requisite for forming one. 

Our present state is completely opposed to that of the Indian. Is it 
probable that we can be, generally in a sane state ? 

Fergusson speaks also of the effects of the " depressing passions." Alas, 
the spirits of most men are grievously depressed now-a-days ; except when 
they receive energy from unwholesome excitement. 



No. 2, (Dedication, p. iv.) 

" Essential Doctrine" 

There have always been those who humbly and calmly went on their way 
to the grave, whose hearts responding to a gracious influence, welcomed what 
was good ; and, as if instinctively, looked above and beyond what was evil — 
who never, in good or evil, calculated the relative values of mint, rue, or 
cummin — who had no need of the wire-drawings of casuists— whose ears itched 
not for the gossip of priests, and whose eyes were not delighted by cere- 
monies, or pretty trickinesses — who did not profanely talk of building 
churches " dignes de Dieu I "* — who made not of religion a stalking horse, an 
occupation, or an amusement, who did not like to talk of the " experiences " 
of their highly favoured selves — who, modest even to bashfulness, could as 
soon have taken a place by the chair of the scorner, as by that of the vain 
chatterer — who " communed with their hearts, and in their chambers, and 
were still" — who knew what were their own regrets for leaving undone that 
which should have been done, and for doing that which ought not to have 
been done; they knew their own bitterness on these accounts: but, they 
were u still" And they knew their own joys also ; but did not prate of 
them — they were " still" for they were humble: but their hearts were always 
open to the griefs of their fellow-creatures ; and to their pleasures ; for they 
were ever prepared to rejoice with the rejoicing, and to mourn with the un- 
happy—they longed for improvement, and loved truth — they might err ; 
some in one way, some in another ; but not in essential truths — ("just men 
made perfect " are not found here) — some might think that their WELL-Bflnra 
depended upon a man like themselves, upon a priest ; but, unknowingly 
perhaps, they had a higher support. With such as these, religion was not 
a fancy, but a principle, acting, more or less sensibly, on their lives and con- 
duct— -and shall other imperfect creatures dare to sit in judgment on them ; 
or, to deny that there have been at all times such ? They shall come together 
" from the East and the West, from the North and from the South ! " 

* Worthy of God ! Those that are so much and justly admired for their beautiful 
splendour, are, to me, melancholy remembrancers of religion disgraced by the ignorance 
of superstition, by its bigotry, pride, and tyranny. 
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Such have been ! They have lived in peace, and died in peace ; loving, 
beloved, and unnoticed : never missed, or soon forgotten ; but by those few 
who knew them well — and those few resembled them. 

There are such still, Protestants and Catholics : I have known them. But 
did I ever attempt to convert to my opinions any of these who differed from 
me. No, not when personal regard and benefits conferred, might have made 
success easy. I never had the wish to do so. But I felt one fervent wish ! 
With them, " sit anima mea ! " That was it — and is. And, in them would 
I raise doubts, and perhaps disturb peace of soul ? Perhaps destroy it ? 

There are, as there have been, Catholics and Protestants who, in the sim- 
plicity of their warm hearts, never consider, never think of, the some-things, 
in which they might not agree. But disagree or quarrel ! That they cannot 
think possible ; for their hearts mutually vibrate to the same harmony of 
inward unity. 

There are many Catholic Priests who do not believe all the doctrines of 
their Roman Catholic Church ; and the pious ones among them often are, 
on that account, most mournful beings. But they feel that they possess the 
" pearl of great price," and they will keep it — they cannot part with it. The 
ignorance, self-conceit, exclusiveness, and schism, to be so constantly seen 
among Protestants of all descriptions, prevent them from seeking to join 
any of their various congregations. They see, out of their own Church, no 
" ccetus fidelium." In that Church, at any rate, they see uniformity ; in ap- 
pearance : and not even that do they see among Protestants. They look for 
more than is to be found — a visible head. They cannot part with the essen- 
tials ; and they cannot believe all that they are bound to profess. They, in 
the fulness of their humility and good feeling, conclude that the fault is in 
themselves — they macerate themselves ; they commit slow suicide, by exert- 
ing themselves, among those committed to their care, beyond the powers of 
human endurance. This is wrong ; but the heart is " right." And these 
men never try to convert to their Church a conscientious Protestant. They have 
no itch for proselyting, for compassing sea and land — they stir up no strife — 
they love not to play the orator in public, on theatres — and, confessing that 
no man fulfils his duty in all points, would rather contract than " enlarge 
their sphere of usefulness." 

This is a phrase not seldom heard here ; the offspring of vanity — the 
cant of a pretended humility— or it is simplicity repeating sound. 



No. 3, (Dedication, p. iv.) " Differs from its former self" 

Many of Bossuet's opinions would have been deemed heretical, if promul- 
gated two hundred yearB before his time ; and Pius VII. tried hard to get his 
"Four Propositions" annulled, in our days. (Thiers's Consulate and Empire, 
vol. v. p. 169.) 

Bossuet conceded, and by permission of Rome, many things that would not 
have been conceded a hudnred years befoie. (See Capefigue's Louis XIV. 
v. ii.) 

Is there no schism of the Gallican Church 1 What has it been since 1682 ? 
See Dupuy, and the decrees of the French parliament since the Pragmatic 

D 
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sanction. The articles were signed by every bishop individually and se- 
parately. Therefore it is fairly asked by Capefigue, "Qu'6tait cette d6- 
" claration de 1682, si ce n'est le Protestanisme df guise ? " — Ibid. 

In the declaration of 1682, by the assembly of the clergy, bishops included, 
it was settled that — a Council-General was above the Pope ; and, not only 
in times of schism, but in others. 

That — the Pope's power was limited by the Canons ; and that he could 
command nothing contrary to councils ; nor to the liberties of the GalUcan 
Churchy which were established to defend that Church against the abuses of 
the Popes. (If France, that is her priesthood, is ultramontane just now, she 
had been, for a long time, schismatic.) 

That — though the Pope has the principal authority as regards matters of 
faith, his decisions on them are not valid, unless supported by the Universal 
consent of the Church. 

(The latter part of this article nullifies the first : for that universal con- 
sent never has been obtained, in the councils of the Church even. For, as 
Selden says, " they talk, but blasphemously enough, that the Holy Ghost is 
" president in their general councils ; when the truth is, that " the odd man" 
(the majority whether larger or smaller,) is still the Holy Ghost.") 

These articles are to be found in Dupuy's books, and exactly so declared ; 
and in the decrees of the French parliaments, since the Pragmatic sanction. 
— Capefigue. 

At one time Luther would have been content with these (and other) ad- 
missions by the Pope. They were not admitted by the Church. Why then 
did not Rome fulminate against Louis XIV. and the parliaments ? Louis 
XIV. and Henry VIII. acted on the same principle, only Henry went farther. 
—Ibid. 

" Why are the Venetians Roman Catholics ? " asks Selden. " Because the 
" slate likes the religion ; all the world knows they care not threepence for 
" the Pope. The Council of Trent is not at this day admitted in France." 

Here we see two great members of the Universal Roman Church lopped 
off from it by schism. 

Dr. Milner has stated, " that there was not a single Roman Catholic 
" Prelate in England or Ireland who did not reject certain of the articles of 
" the Gallican Church, commonly called the Gallican Liberties." This is 
pretty good authority. 

As to Italy itself, was the true faith always dominant there ? Hallam 
tells us that, among educated Italians, Unbelief was general, and Atheism 
common. (Lit. Hist. Europe.) 

As regards doctrine, there is now no Roman Church Catholic. The real 
religion of Europe, where there is any real, is " Protestantisme deguise* ;" 
more or less so. 

In France, not many years ago, the celibacy of the clergy seemed to be 
the great mark of distinction between the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
Protestant. " Why," said Charles Fox to Bonaparte, " did you not use your 
influence at Rome in procuring permission for your priests to marry ? By 
so doing you would have made good Frenchmen of them." 

Bonaparte replied, " Mais on aurait crie au pur Protestantisme ! " 

M. *****, a Catholic, formerly an United Irishman, and now a 
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Colonel in the French army, haying read " My I>og Brace," thus wrote to 
me ; — "had they kept their coat as their father left it, things would have 
" gone on better. We make a wide difference between Catholic y an 1 Roman 
" Catholic. The first is of the primitive Church : the second is of human 
" invention. St. Peter never intended that his successor should be a temporal 
" prince, with the title of Pope." 

Was the Colonel a Roman Catholic, or a Protestant deguise* ? 

The Irish were Christians long before * they became Roman Catholics. They 
believed not in purgatory * : (even that word was unknown to them.) 

Their Church was independent c of Rome. Their bishops were married d . 

They did not confess • to their priests. 

They were considered as schismatics and heretics ' at Rome ; as Pagans, 
calling themselves Christians. 

The religion of Ireland is not what it was in former times ; nor do 
O'Connell's partisans at all resemble the United Irishmen s. 

They who wish to know what the Roman Catholic religion practically was 
during many of its former years in Europe, may be fairly instructed by the 
late works of Prescott and of Stephens ; who incidentally show what it now 
is in Spanish America. Yet the priesthood there is more moral, and respect- 
able than it has been in Italy. But, in New Spain, they have no Popes, 
Papal Courts, or Cardinals ; and the priests have wives of their own ; though 
they are not so called. 

Let those who have a hankering after the Roman Catholic Religion ex- 
amine the fruits it produces : not the arguments adduced in its favour ; for 
by their fruits you shall know them. Almost any respectable book of travels 
will, incidentally, inform you sufficiently. 



No. 4, (Canto I., p. 2.) " The non-producers" 

Selden tells us that, " In all times the Princes of England have done some- 
" thing illegal to get money ; but then came a parliament, and all was well ; 
" the people and the prince kissed and were friends ; and so things were 
" quiet for a while. Afterwards, another trick to get money was found out ; 
" and, after they had got it, another parliament was called to set all right, 

"<fcc. But now they have" (1845)? "so overrun the constable?" 

Here Selden stops short : but it is easy to guess what was in his mind. 

(The difference now is, that princes do not handle the public money : that 
is done by one party after another.) 

If the national debt were greatly reduced, and land let at a very low rent, 

* Hume. b Dean Murray's Hist, of the Irish Church. 

e Dr. O'Halloran, a Roman Catholic d Wilkins's Councils ; and St. Bernard. 

e St. Bernard's Life of Malachi. 

f Gillebert the Pope's legate ; and Henry the Second's letter to Pope Adrian. 

1 Colonel * * * * told me that he had heard the Emperor say, " Oui, j'en conviens 

" le systeme des Irlandais-Unis etait fait pour rendre un peuple heureux." If irrelevant 
this anecdote is curious, and worth notice ; for Bonaparte had little sympathy with 
republicans and conspirators. 

D 2 
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and on long leases ; (that the farmer might be well able to support necessary 
taxation, and to well feed his labourers,) much less evil, and much less 
suffering, would, in consequence, ensue, than is supposed by many. Can there 
be any other radical cure of the national distress 1 

Ilear Burke. 

" It is not a hazarded assertion, it is a great truth, that when things are 
" gone out of their ordinary course, it is by acts out of their ordinary course, 
"that they can alone be re-established." (Burke's Works, v. vii. p. 329.) 

Some great, and successful effort, must be made, or 

Taxation is the great cause of our distress. How the latter can be done 
away, I do not pretend to say. But they who presume to take upon them 
the government of the people, are bound to find the remedy. It must be 
plain that the removal of old burdens, would be the real reform. The 
people are, as regards political freedom, quite free enough ; perhaps too 
much so. 

There is one other reform still more desirable — a more extensive one, it 
reaches from earth to heaven, ,and the consequences of it are invaluable. 

" I hoped to see the surest of all reforms, perhaps the only sure reform, 
" the ceasing to do evil" (Burke's Works, v. vii. p. 317.) 



No. 5, Page 2. " Ought to make that blood boU" 

" Object to the severity of my language ! Is there not cause for severity 1 
" I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. I am in 
" earnest. I will not equivocate." — Garrison. 

" Bitter and earnest writing must not hastily be condemned ; for men 
" cannot contend coldly and without affection, about things which they hold 
" dear and precious." — Lord Bacon. 

" The state and bread of the poor have been precious in my sight." — 
Lord Bacon. 

" If it should come to the last extremity, and to a contest of blood 

" my part is taken. I would take my fate with the poor, and the low, and 
a the feeble." — Burke. (See Prior's Life, v. i. p. 389, 2nd edition.) 

The under-mentioned prices are copied from a newspaper report. Of 
course, when trade is in a flourishing state, they may be higher ; but cer- 
tain it is that they cannot possibly become less. 

" Closing stays. — If a person work from five o'clock in the morning, until 
" eleven at night, in closing stays, she would be in a week enabled to close a 
" bundle, (sixteen pairs,) for which the payment is 2*. Sd. 9 or 3#., according 
" to quality. 

" Stitching stays. — If a woman and child sit, from daylight unto dark, at 
" stay-stitching, they could finish a pair in a day ; for which fourpence 
u would be paid." 

" Binding stays. — A person, working six or seven hours a day, in binding 
" stays, could bind two dozen a week : the remuneration being ninepence, 
" or tenpence a dozen." 

" Shirts. — Blue shirts threepence ; white shirts from fourpence to eight- 
" pence, each." 
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Let every person in easy circumstances sing " The Song of the Shirt/ 1 
after dinner. 



No.6, Page 2. "Is London's Population Christian f No. 

We are taught, when we pray, to say " OUR Father," not My Father. 
The first word powerfully should tell us that we ought to begin our prayers 
in a brotherly temper. If HE is The Father of all, all men are our brethren. 
The abuse of the word Christian has been the cause of no little evil. " The 
" Disciples" did not take it — it was given them : — " They were called Chris- 
"tians first at Antioch ;" and Tacitus says of them, " Quos vulgus appellabat 
" Christianos " — whom the common people called Christians. The name is too 
exclusive, and in more ways than one — the consistent believer will under- 
stand me. That of the Brethren is more proper — is it not ? Who is sur- 
prised to hear that Christian nations are at war 1 — but to hear said, With 
what good-will and obstinacy do the Brethren shoot and stab each other 
on a battle field, might give us pause — might make some persons reflect, and 
feel too, who never reflected at all. He it a Christian — if that word must 
be used — who, knowing the import, yW* the high value of two Great Ordi- 
nances ; by whatever name he may be called — whether Roman, or Greek, 
Catholic — whether Whitfieldian, or Wesley an, or other ; — and if he feels this, 
every human creature is his brother. The good are Yds friends — sacred a word 
and lovely ! But every one will be treated by him as brothers should be by 
brothers — that is, as a good brother will treat even the bad son of a mutual 
father — with pity and with kindness. Of such is the Church composed. [28.] 
(See 1 John, ill. 10.) Those only are capable of happiness after this life has 
passed away, whose angry passions, and selfish desires, have been subdued 
in their previous state of trial. Why dispute about what is not essential ? 
To the poor, " good tidings were sent '* — and true believers were to be known 
by the fruits of their belief. If the poor cannot understand what are these 
good tidings without the help of controversial teachers ; if believers do pro- 
duce bad fruits, revelation is not from above: oris not revelation: know- 
ledge shown, laid open 9 uncovered. 

Jeremy Taylor says, " that the fundamental truths of Christianity are 
" compressed in a very narrow compass — that all the rest is matter of dis- 
" putation." (See Lit. Hist. Europe, v. ill. p. 105.) 

a " I have called you FRIENDS." And, what is the public test of a man's real belief? 
His love for others. He fulfils the unexceptionable, the universal, law. LOVE is the 
great equalizer. Where it is strong, thy " friend is as thine own soul." Floods " cannot 
" drown it. It is strong as death !" Could it be sold, by him who feels it, " riches would 

"be utterly despised " in comparison thereof, for, " the greatest pleasure inlife consists 

* in being beloved." These are the words of a philosopher, of Adam Smith. And it is a 
precious testimony. It should show to us that the duty most forcibly demanded of us 
is that most conducive to our peace of mind, to the soul's enjoyment : and to our worldly 
comfort To be worthy of love, we must be loveable and loving. And if we loved each 
other, each would help the other in the hour of need, or of affliction ; men would be just 
to each other, would do unto others as they would wish to be done unto. If we were 
just, there would be but few calls for pity or mercy ; except to One Being. - 
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" There is no difficulty in any important doctrines which a man of plain 
" sense may not see through." — Dr. Abnold. (See Quarterly Review, No. 
148, p. 487.) 

St. Paul says, that the " mystery " is made known to us — that most de- 
sirable information is given which human reason could never have dis- 
covered ; nor have anticipated its consequences : such as eye had not seen, 
nor ear heard of ; such as it had not entered into man's wishes, into his 
heart, to conceive. It is in human nature to look for, and like, mysteries. 
Children love riddles. But a mystery, more or less unfolded, loses much of 
its interest. In one sense everything is mysterious : the growth of a plant 
as much as any. It is not wise to cry out against religion because it may 
be, in part, mysterious. 



No. 7, Page 2. " Schemers" 

If men lived two or three hundred years, it might be worth their while to 
attend to the systems and schemes of political economists, and to spend 
twenty or thirty years in making experiments to ascertain their value ; and 
well might they struggle hard to obtain some great improvement of their 
present condition. But, life is short ! 

Let the fanciful philanthropists of our times believe, in the fulness of their 
self-conceit, that they are providing for the happiness of distant posterity ! 
Let posterity cherish their memories ! I want to see the sufferings of my 
fellow-countrymen relieved now — now— now ! 

But posterity will not be grateful to our system-mongers ; they will be 
forgotten, and soon. The next generation will have its own quack-doctors, 
to befool it after a new fashion. 



No. 8, Page 3. « This, news that Babbages machine" 

These lines are evidently intended to exalt silliness into absurdity. The 
author of u Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," has produced 
something equally ridiculous, but much more piquant. The smile of a self- 
satisfied half-drunken lout may be more expressive than was ever imagined 
by a caricaturist. With what a sweet self-complacency of countenance was 
the following passage seriously penned ! 

u Is our race but the initial of the grand crowning type ? Are there yet 
" to be species superior to us in organization, purer in feeling, more power-. 
" ful in device and art, and who shall take a rule over us ? There is in this 
" nothing improbable on other grounds. The present race, rude and impul- 
" sive as it is, is perhaps the best adapted to the present state of things in the 
" world ; but the external world goes through slow and gradual changes, which. 
" may leave it in time a much serener field of existence. There may then 
" be occasion for a nobler type of humanity, which shall complete the zoologi- 
<' cal circle on this planet, and realize some of the dreams of the purest 
" spirits of the present race." (See Blackwood's Magazine, No. 354, p. 460.) 

Is this philosophical dandyism ? Or self-conceit gone mad ? But there 
is no absurdity, as Cicero says, so great that it has not been forestalled by a 
philosopher s or that will not be advocated by one. 
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Would that some of these " purest spirits" dreamed of the giant's cause- 
way ! Perhaps one of them might be able to account for the formation of 
it ; of that which we see here, and see on a great scale : instead of fancying 
a new and nobler race, perhaps three footed, which may perchance be as wise 
as elephants, and winged better than eagles ; &c, &c, &c. 

Lately, while going to town in an omnibus, I heard an artisan talk after 
the manner of the author of " Vestiges." 

He gave his opinions with a perfect greasiness of unction ; concluding, 
just before the machine was stopped to set him down, with these words — the 
more memorable because they came from the lips of a little worn-out, dried- 
up, phthisical, dapper specimen of poor human nature—'' and this glorious 
" era of man's existence, if not now begun, will before long begin, and we 
" shall walk the earth as gods ! " 

He descended the step of the omnibus with the air of a triumphing cock- 
sparrow ; and the passengers closed their mute mouths, and left off being 
astonished. One fat old fellow squared himself on his seat as he averted his 
eyes from the closing door, and muttered, " If they ever make of thee a 
" demi-god, I'll be surprised ; that's all ! " 

There are fanatics, Jumpers, and Shakers, and Mormonites, and Puseyites, 
among philosophers. (The author of " Vestiges" resembles a White Quaker.) 
" Surely, as there are mountebanks for the natural body, so there are mounte- 
" banks for the politick body." — Lord Bacon. He speaks, too, of " that 
" gigantic state of mind, (frog-like inflation,) which possesseth the trou- 
" biers of the world — and would give form to the world, according to their 
" own humours." 

Hallam speaks of the inward sense " of self-esteem" so common in our 
days ; (he did not like to use the proper word, self-conceit ;) and, of the 
" sanguine confidence in the amelioration of human affairs." Why did he 
not plainly say, pert and illy confidence ? (See Lit. Hist. Europe, v. i. p. 498.) 
He speaks of the present " contempt for antiquity " — Whence comes it ? 
From self conceit. He says that there is a " shifting of prejudices." What 
does he mean by those words, but that the fool's cap and bells are made 
after a new fashion ? 



No. 9, Page 5. " Pragmatical fool 7" 

Pragmatical— over-busy, saucy, arrogant, (see Bailey's Dictionary.) As- 
suming, (see Johnson's Dictionary.) Malthus assumed to himself the finding 
of a mammoth's nest, and close to a road that men and women had con- 
stantly been travelling upon ever since they wore legs. Will prudence avail 
against passion, " furious passion," when it will not prevent educated men 
from ruining themselves at the gaming-table, though they know that odds 
are against them ? And poverty, hopeless poverty, causes marriage. The 
very poor man is an unhappy man, and he snatches at any relief, at any 
present pleasure, at any resource which holds out to him a distraction from 
his cares and woes. 
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No. 10, Page 5. 

" Food and clothes, and to pay for your straw in her stable." 

" Nature's table is full," says Mr. Malthus. During the war, when the 
people were tricked, crimped, and pressganged, to fight for their betters, 
Nature's dinner-table was never found to be over-crowded. But, when the 
war was over, and our few surviving old soldiers were not wanted, then 
their betters sent them off to starve in Canada. Trick upon trick ! The 
then Governor of Canada, said that he could not refrain from tears when he 
saw their miserable state. 

People of England, you are not just to each other — not kind ! You can 
make noise enough for a parchment Reform Bill ! You can cry aloud for 
Universal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, or some other quack-receipt for curing 
the evils you suffer from ; but when this mean act of cruelty was perpe- 
trated, why did you not bellow against it ? The sufferers were your fellows 
— of the same class with yourselves. Where was your fellow-feeling f 

A kindly man, and an honest one, may conscientiously differ with those 
who advocate Vote by Ballot, <fcc. ; but all friendly and feeling persons 
would have applauded, and assisted you, in your demand for justice to the 
abused veterans, who had upheld England's independence, and had added 
to her power, by showing what Englishmen could do when, having learned 
their business, they tackled-to at their work *. Our military character had 
been the jest of all nations. They redeemed it. Why did you not bellow 
for justice to them ? By thus doing your duty to each other, you would 
have made yourselves respected ; and feared too : for you would have 
shown that you could hang together. But you are becoming selfish, and 
[29] are very conceited. Each party of you is more anxious to have its own 
" heal-all " medicine crammed down the public throat, than for anything 
else — perfectly convinced that then all would go right. Why do you cry 
for "free trade" which other nations do, and will refuse you ? They would 
refuse it you, if only for spite. Do not deceive yourselves. We are not only 
disliked b, but hated by all the world. Why do you cry out for "cheap 
bread ? " Cry aloud, and spare not, for pkenty of it, whether you have 
free trade, or not. Let those, who pretend to govern you, find out the 
means of getting it for those who will, fairly and steadily, work for it. If 
your rulers do not, at least, openly and earnestly strive to do justice to you, 
why then but my note is too long already to allow me to say more on 
this subject. 

No. 11, Page 6. « The cry of Want, our Mother." 

The great question is not whether it was ordained by Providence and 
political economists that men, women, and children should sell their labour 
for what it will fetch, but whether they will long continue to sell it at its 

* " All states do stand as much by reputation as by strength." — Lord Bacon. 

b The impertinence of our travelling book-makers is a sufficient cause of general dis- 
like ; by whom everything, not English, is sneered at. Who find faults abroad, to be 
seen as gross at home : who betray the confidence of kindness, and render a hospitable 
reception of us, dangerous. 
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present price. Does the honest, industrious man, " eat the labour of his 
"hands ? " He should. (Psalm cxxviii. 2.) A ploughman, highly educated, 
though he could not write or read — for he was an excellent husband, father, 
and servant, and always ready to do all he could for his poor neighbours) 
an honourable, gallant, h&rd-tlavmg man — when talking with the author 
concerning the Poor Laws, and the proposed Union prisons, finished his re- 
marks thus : — " Queer times and bad these are, and / dont think the young 
"ones will stand 'em: they wouldn't if they could hang together. But this has 
" been a grand country, and a man was proud of belonging to it, and I'm not 
"he that would help to kick up a disturbance in it. I'm about worn up; 
" but they darent send us to the knackers yet, sir f" As he spoke these last 
few words, he smiled. His smile was mournful, not bitter. He is dead ; 
and the writer has lost one of his dearest friends. Such examples of 
"patient continuance in well-doing" are needed: they are not common, 
and will be less so. If it be asked, " How is it that some of the day- 
labourers, who have families, contrive to get on as well as they do 1 " the 
answer is, that they work slow ; and — they steal. (It would be cheaper to 
pay them better.) The " schoolmaster " lectures in the beer-shop, and with 
powerful effect— in the unfrequented lane, and by the wood-side, he collects 
his pupils. 

Here is " The Young Labourer's Creed." 

" I am sure that such as I make the land valuable. I am sure that I 
" ought to be fed out of it up to my work. And I am sure that, if I cannot 
"get enough out of it in one way, I will get it in another, if I can ; because 
" I have the first right to it : and I am sure of that." 

" That's the way they talk now-a-days, sir ; " said my old friend. 



No. 12, Page 6. " Oh, that the lab* ring poor were satisfied with bread I" 

Cardinal Perron says of the English labouring people, that " they do all 
"drink good beer, eat good beef, and that there is not one of them but wears 
" good woollen cloth, and has a silver cup ; but in France they are poor 
"wretched creatures, and they are clad in rags and tatters — which occasions 
"the English to say that the countrymen in France are no better than 
u beasts; or, at least, that they suffer themselves to be treated as such." (Oar* 
dinal Perron's Remains, page 64. Printed by Thomas Osborne, London, 
duod. 1707.) Has intellect marched backward or forward since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of James the First ? Modern, intellectual, English- 
men are you better than your forefathers, or wiser 1 Some Spaniards, who 
visited England about the year 1400, said, "These English live in vile 
" cottages, but they eat as good victuals as the king does." And in Henry 
the Sixth's reign, a day-labourer's week's wages would buy him a bushel of 
wheat, and twenty-four pounds of meat. (See Hallam's State of Europe, 
v. iii. p. 453—455.) 

" In his Things New and Old," Gleig tells you "that in Queen Elizabeth's 
" reign the rich and poor were much fewer than they are now " — that is to 
say, England was in a better state than it now is. And we may learn from 
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Hallam that, long before her times, a day's labour produced more food than 
it does in these enlightened times. 

You ought to have more rest, and some healthy play. But what you 
most want now is sufficient food and wholesome ; and good lodging, and 
warm clothing. Your forefathers wanted them, and the Cardinal says that 
they had them. They did not live upon potatoes, he tells you. Sharpe, the 
celebrated surgeon, speaking of the working people at Florence, says that 
brown bread is cheaper in England than there, or anywhere else. This 
was in 1765. (See Sharpe's Travels in Italy, p. 234.) 

The author does not think that brown bread is proper food for a labour- 
ing man, but is sure that it is more nourishing than potatoes are. 

In the author's early youth, though the labourers had no " silver cups," 
yet every steady one, if married, had a CLOCK ; and its price was £4. A 
silver cup would have cost less. In those days the labouring people cured 
their own bacon, baked their own bread, and brewed their own beer. If 
they did not, the fault was their own. Let the idle sot suffer ! He has no 
right to spend his money and time as he pleases : he has no " right to do 
" what he will with his own : " nor, in his old age, to claim sustenance from 
the public purse. 



No. 13, Page 7. " Than regions in the tropics." 

There are no men more humane and gallant than they who, not seldom, 
render their children fatherless, and their wives widows, by risking their 
lives to save wrecked wretches on the horrible coasts of Newfoundland. 
Yet, and lately too, a little money could scarcely be found to keep alive a 
truly useful mission there. 

Newfoundland is too near home; and the objects of that mission were 
white men, and they were Englishmen, and they spoke English. 

Missions can be supplied for the antipodes. Missions are sent to countries 
of which the missionaries do not understand the language* Why is this ? 
EXCITEMENT is wanted. 

A black or copper-coloured convert is paraded at a missionary meeting. 
He is, no doubt, more interesting than a white man would be. 

To the fancies of the audiences at the Exeter Hall stage, idle, tattooed 
savages are more exciting than hard-working cod-fishers would be : de- 
scriptions of cocoa-nut shores are more picturesque than those of ice-islands 
barely looming through their dense fogs ; and a fat pickaninny is more to 
be pitied than a white orphan child. 

" Shall I not visit for these things ?" The priests bear rule by their cant, 
and the people love to have it so. And what will be the end thereof? 
There are those in this country who are jealous and angry because of the 
charities bestowed on foreign people, because of the fuss made about them, 
while they themselves want food. They are justly angry and jealous and 
do but bide their time. " To warn, is not to menace," says Burke. But he 
warned in vain. 

The French revolution is, even to us, as an idle schoolboy's forgotten 
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lesson ; and the causes of it many will not see, and many more never reflect 
upon them. 



No. 14, Page 7. " Most thinking people, you are hoaxed J" 

Englishmen, you are too conceited ! Designing, and self-sufficient men 
harangue you, flatter you, and persuade you that the ideas they put into 
your heads, are your own. You are not fit to govern yourselves, nor can 
you ; nor can any nation govern itself*. They, who do what they like, are 
not governed. They, who cannot do what they like, are governed; as were 
five-elevenths of the Americans, when that greatest struggle took place for 
the Presidency. Nearly half of the nation disapproved of the politics of 
their Chief. 

" The machine of a free constitution is no simple thing, hut as intricate 
"and delicate as it is valuable." — Burke. 

Tet, " a man, who is not fool enough to meddle with his own clock, is suf- 
" ficiently confident to think that he can take to pieces, and put together at 
" his pleasure, a moral machine much more complex." — Burke, t. vi. p. 258, 
and v. ill. p. 22. 

But Burke also says, v. iii. p. 352, " The people are the masters. They 
"have only to express their will at large, and in gross — we are" (or should 
he) " the skilful workmen to shape their desires into perfect form." 

Do not commit yourselves by proposing any remedy, but insist (for Burke 
says that you are the master*") upon having one found. You might be 
mistaken, and then the fault would be your own. Call upon your rulers to 
" shape your desires into form." 

You are not capable of directing the very complicated machine of go- 
vernment. But you do know, if honest and industrious men cannot provide 
sufficient food for their children, that you are living under a bad govern- 
ment, a very bad one. If such be the case now, avoid party- spirit, and join 
in one cry, " we will work, but we will eat." The first thing needed for the 
attainment of considerable knowledge is leisure. The second requisite is 
cool consideration. The man that is over- worked and under-fed, cannot be 
cool, for he must be discontented ; and he has not leisure. 

* No more than a pair of bellows, if possessed of life, could blow itself. There must 
be two parties : the government and the governed. <SW/-government ! Fudge I Why 
have not women votes 1 They are better judges of men, than men are of each other : 
they are less worldly-minded, and less selfish than men; more warm-hearted, more 
patriotic. 

The real meaning of the cry for self "government" is, that every fellow who thinks 
himself clever, shall have a good chance of taking a spell at the helm himself. This U 
the feeling of the Chalmers-insurrectionists. 

Self-government ! Self-love 1 Foolish phrases pass current. In loving, there must be 
two parties. A man cannot love himself. There are degrees of selfishness. But the 
truly selfish man cannot love. When he can, he does what he likes without caring for 
the feelings, or for the welfare of his fellow-creatures. Pope has said, that "self-love and 
" social are the same ; " and this nonsense has passed current from his days to ours. 
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Besides, as to the knowledge conducive to a comfortable existence, the 
additions made to it in our days, cause a difference no greater than that be- 
tween a ton weight, and a ton and an ounce. But, perhaps, if we have 
gained the ounce, we may have lost more than a pound. We conceitedly 
boast of the addition that we have made, and see not the loss incurred by 
our own folly, nor do we like to be told of it. 



No. 15, Page 8. " Not the new Temperance Society." 

" Temperance society," and others. 

" We object to associations in morals. We have never been able to under- 
" stand how men should do that for the satisfaction of a promise given to 
" their neighbours, which they cannot do for the satisfaction of their own 
" moral sense : nor how any mere pledge should seem more binding than the 
" duty which a man owes to his own intellect and conscience. We cannot 
" approve of this delegated morality — the seeking of support out of one's 
"self. We have no notion of a man thus divesting himself of his individual 
" responsibilities — throwing them into some social joint-stock, and giving 
"them a conventional form and pressure. All the moral sanctions are 
" weakened by this dangerous practice, of seeking lower motives than the 
" highest, for the practice of what is right." 

" We confess that we have seen with no little apprehension, the ten- 

" dency of the present age to substitute written codes for the unwritten law 
" of the heart— -pledges, instead of principles— association, instead of self- 
" determination — we would have men honest by conviction, not by argu- 
"ment — sober from feeling, not to order." — Athbnjsum, No. 923, p. 741. 

" In the field of morals— that teaching is the most dangerous which en- 
" courages its disciple to put his morality into the keeping of another, as if 
"it were not safe in his own ; which, in any question of his responsibilities 
"as a man, allows him to lose his sense of the individual, and become part 
a of a convention." — Ibid. p. 768. 



No. 16, Page 8. "Not morbid Ptueys mongrel piety." 

The Chalmers and the Pusey insurrections have been stirred up by the 
same causes — the irritability and the conceit of this enlightened age. 
Irritability seeks novelty and change. And the conceit of the priesthood 
makes them believe that more power would render them more useful. 
Both parties desire to make themselves independent of civil interference in 
the affairs of The Church. For each party are sure that their church is The 
Church. But, as was often said, five hundred years ago, " la pretrise n'est 
" pas l'eglise ; " the priesthood is not the church. Would that every priest 
could show us a flock as truly Christian as that in Pitcairn's Island ! Old 
Adams was, at least, as much a real priest as any apostolical-succession 
bigot. By his fruits he is known. The author cannot help feeling that, if 
Pitcairn's Island, remaining unvisited, increasing in size and population till 
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it contained millions of inhabitants, had been provided by the instru- 
mentality of Adams's instructions and directions, with a clergy, that his 
ministers would have been as really ordained as any others, and that the 
PHcairn Island's Church would have been a real part of The Church, and 
would have so continued, till it corrupted itself; and mo longer. 



No. 17, Pagb 8. " Chalmers a cock-horse rides." 

The love of managing pervades the Chalmers's party. The Presbyterian 
priests appear to give some of their power to the " elders" and to the con- 
gregation, that they may manage them, as they are sure to do, for the rea- 
sons mentioned by Selden. The feeling of Presbyters is papistical ; of the 
Chalmers's party, eminently so. The members of this faction call out for 
self-government. The meddling, irritable self-conceit of the age has wonder- 
fully increased the numbers of those, who think that they ought to meddle, 
and that they are fully capable of governing. 

Under an acknowledged theocracy, the priests were born priests. In the 
Scottish Church men are educated for it, examined as to their fitness for 
serving in it, are approved, and admitted into it ; but when appointed to a 
parish, the leading laymen, if they choose, will render an appointment null ; 
and say to their teacher, You have been pronounced fit to teach us by an 
authority that we recognise, yet we won't have you here — we don't like 
something or other about you, so take yourself hence. 

Hear how the " even-handed " Kohl speaks of them. He mentions one of 
the schismatic preachers, who said, " they want to take from us the power 
" of the keys ; " (oh, John Knox, were you a pope ?) " from us, bestowed on 
" us by God himself ; but we could not endure that they should deprive 
" Him of his glory." 

" By their fruits ye shall know them." Take the Revivalists, the mem- 
bers of the new " Free Kirk," as a body. How many are there of them to 
whom an English grazier, who knows them, would dare to write thus : " Send 
"me down, with the next drove, a score of your best lean beasts. / leave 
" the price to you, trusting that you will let me have them at the lowest that 
"you would take from anybody else?" Would the revivalist graziers be 
trusted even by an English fool ? 

Kohl says, " I had taken up in my youthful days a notion that the sim- 
plicity of the Presbyterians was combined with modesty and a spirit of 
" moderation. Nothing can, however, be farther from the truth, for the 
"humility, the love, the gentleness, of the early Christians, which shone so 
"conspicuously in the founder of our religion, are nowhere less seen than 
" among the Scotch Presbyterians, however the external simplicity of their 
" mode of worship may serve to assimilate them to the first professors of 
"Christianity. In the severity with which they maintain their articles of 
"faith, and in their notions of priestly power and authority, they bear 
"indeed a far closer resemblance to the church of Rome. They maintain 
" that theirs is the true apostolic church, that the power to bind and to 
"loose, or the power of the keys, as they call it, has descended to them 
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" direct from St. Peter, 11 &c. If this does not beat all Irish impudence, 
what can ? 

The patron of a Scotch living must give it to a person previously licensed 
to preach — who must, before he enters on his cure, have been approved by 
a " church court " — his character, doctrines, and competency, are examined 
into before it, and any accusations against him are heard. 

But the Chalmers's parsons want to get the patronage into their own hands 
by placing a veto, or the real power of election, in the hands of the com' 
municants ; because over them they will have a prevailing influence, for the 
reasons given by Selden — thus, " Presbyters have the greatest power of any 
" clergy in the world, and gull the laity the most : for example, admit there 
" be twelve laymen to six Presbyters — the six shall govern the rest as they 
a please. First, because they are constant, and the others come in, like 
" churchwardens, in their turns ; which is a huge advantage. Men will give 
" way to them who have been in place before them. Next, the laymen have 
" other professions to follow — the Presbyters make it their sole business— 
"and, besides too, they learn and study the art of persuading — some of 
"Geneva have confessed as much.'* 

The Scotch priests ride the people as hard as those of Rome do ; only 
they cannot burn people now, as they formerly did hundreds of poor old 
women called witches : but vast numbers of the laity fancy they share the 
management of their The-Church with their ministers, and this upholds the 
priestly power. 

Romish priests say, " we will tell you all that you ought to know, and you 
" must trust to us ; we are responsible, and are appointed to rule over you." 
The reverse of wrong is not always right, and the Scotch priests say, " It is 
" your duty to read and to study the bible, but you must interpret it as we 
" do," and the Romish and the Scotch agree in saying, "if you differ from 
" us, you are heretics damnable." 

The Chalmers's party are " becoming more lofty in their pretensions to in- 
" dependent power, and openly advocate the principle of setting the civil 
" power at defiance, where it abridges their ecclesiastical authority. The 
" communicants may be converted into puppets — the clergy will pull the 
"strings — they will have the power of self election, and will forge chains of 
" intolerance for the public neck. If allowed to make their own ecclesiastic 
" cal laws, independently of the civil courts, Scotland will speedily be in- 
" volved in a spiritual despotism which will bring back the dark ages, or 
" lead to a new reformation." 

These are the words of a Scotchman, perfectly well acquainted with the 
various tendencies of Scottish brains. 



No. 18, Page 8. "Medals and Math and bigotry prevail tf." 

The Irish Roman Catholics believe that Father Math is a God-gifted man, 
and that his miraculous power is the cause of his success. (See Kohl's Tour 
in Ireland, p. 66.) Spirit-drinking is less injurious to mankind than super- 
stition. (See Kohl, pp. 94, 102, 107, 108, 109.) 
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' Kohl says that Father Math has some resemblance to O'Connell. Cer- 
tainly the temperance bigots will be improved conspirators, and more use- 
ful to Dan. 

" I often thought/' writes Kohl, " that all these temperance men were 
"joined in a common conspiracy against England," p. 94. Who doubts it, 
or did ? 

Kohl tells us that Father Math is building a " costly church at Cork;" 
and the impudent man comes to English Protestants and takes subscription 
money of them (p. 107) ; yet, as Kohl shows, he must hare made a hun- 
dred thousand pounds by selling his medals, p. 94, 1. 24, and p. 107, 1. 36. 

"The subscriptions to compensate Father Mat hew for hk heavy expenses, 
" while prosecuting the cause of temperance, have already (April, 1845) 
" exceeded £7,000, a sum, however, though nearly sufficient to cover the 
"reverend .gentleman's liabilities, not enough to support the expense of 
" another year's active exertion." — Newspaper. 

John Bull likes to be humbugged, if folks will cry out, "generous John ! " 
But does he not suspect that those who take his money laugh at him ; and, 
among themselves, call him " a clumsy, fat he-goose, made to be plucked ? " 
Let him take warning. There are some who would roast him, and roast him 
alive too, after the manner of the good old times, when St. Dominic was 
head cook. 

Take warning, John ! Keep your own Protectant children on good terms 
with each other if you possibly can, and then you will have nothing to fear 
from foreign interlopers, or from a few home-bred crack-brained quacks. 
Don't look cross at, don't spit little spites at, those of your family who differ 
somewhat among themselves, as long as they will hang together against 
your old enemy, who once kept you in bitter bondage. Remember the 
words of one of your family : of whom, not many years ago, you were very 
proud ; he said, " it cannot be that the errors of Puritans which turn upon 
"the use of the surplice, the cross in baptism, and upon Church government, 
" are to be repelled equally with the errors of Home ; that is, equally with 
" rank idolatry — a subversion of all .civil as well as religious liberty, and the 
" utter disgrace of reason and of human nature.' — Load Chatham : Letter to 
Warburton. 



No. 19, Page 9. " Jew Christian prigs / Praise, power, and notoriety." 

If it be said, these words are too bitter, and that there are frank and 
warm-hearted Quakers, the author replies that there are such persons of all 
religions, and of no religion ; and, at the same time, affirms that the cha- 
racteristics of Quakerism are, a love of money, a worldly-minded cautious- 
ness in their dealings, and a dislike to hard labour — else why do the 
French call them " Juifs-Chr&iens" — Jew-Christians? Whether properly 
or not, certain it is that they are generally thought to be Jewishly inclined. 
Does one often see a Jew or a Quaker farmer, with the handle of a plough 
between his fingers, or a Jew or Quaker servant, with a flail in his hands 1 
It was mercifully ordained that " man should eat his bread in the sweat of 
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his brow." Do they sweat ? — are they not shopkeepers I It is written that 
the communication of a Christian should be -plain, frank, and decisive — 
"Yea, yea — nay, nay," — not something between yea and nay. Would not 
any one be laughed at who should seriously assert that the ordinary 
language of the Friends was plain, frank, and decisive ; or should say that 
they were more "spiritually-minded," and less "lovers of money" than other 
people ? " Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy " — the 
vilest of all sins. It implies systematic, thoughtful sin — a sin far worse 
than any of those called into temporary and sudden action by the passions. 
Friend Howitt has been as frank concerning Quakers, as Dr. Wolff has 
been about missionaries. 



No. 20, Page 9. " Had put it down ! "Twos cruel" 

Lord Palmerston said, (debates, July 16, 1844,) " that the importation of 
" negroes in the American continent and islands, principally in the Spanish 
" and Brazilian territories, would amount annually to 150,000, if two-thirds 
" of them did not die in the passage." This is worse than it was sixty years 
ago. 

Mr. Hutt said, (debates, Feb. 25, 1845,) " that we had long enough tried 
"the system so much contended for by the trading philanthropists of 
" Exeter Hall ; the consequences of which had been, that we had reduced 
" our West India colonies almost to the verge of ruin ; had increased the 
" price of sugar, and given an increased impetus to the unspeakable hor- 
" rors of the slave-trade, besides sacrificing the lives of numbers of gallant 
" seamen upon the coast of Africa." 

We have also wasted immense sums of money ; and, still worse, have 
raised against us hosts of enemies, French, U. S. Americans, and Spaniards, 
and Brazilians. Had we a right to read lessons of morality and religion to 
them? 



No. 21, Page 9. " And look with leu disgust on bigotry of yore." 

What the Roman Catholic religion is now in old Spain may be learned 
from Inglis. (See his " Spain in 1830," v. i. p. 124.) 

If any one wants to know what the bigotry of thorough-bred Catholics 
was, about three hundred years ago, let him read the history of the conquests 
in New Spain by the Spaniards, who really thought that they were " doing 
" God service" by forcing, sword in hand, the American nations to ca// them- 
selves Christians. If any one wishes to know what were the morals of 
thorough-bred Catholics during two centuries, let him read the History of 
the Crusades, by Michaud, a Catholic. They began in the twelfth century. 
The reader will know what was the character of popes, cardinals, bishops, 
priests, monks, nuns, soldiers, and people. Always averse to any dispute 
concerning its doctrines, the author freely expresses his indignation at the 
political conduct of the Romish Church, if a church it may be called — at the 
practical substitution of forms and blind belief for Christian morals ; at the 
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celibacy [30] of the clergy — and at the BEASTLINESS of confession [31], 
by girls and women, to men ! Would that the Abbe Mingrat, of Paul-LouiB 
Courier, were universally known ! It is a disgrace to the literature of this 
country, that a selection from the works of P. L. Courier has not been 
translated— -that the Crusades of Michaud have not been translated — and 
if "Montlosier* sur les Jesuites" appeared in English, some statesmen might 
be instructed as to the consequences of affiliations, of congregations, and 
fraternizations. How can a government be, as it should be, a strong one, 
while they are allowed ? All cannot be pleased ; and, therefore, there is a 
general tendency among them, however they may differ among themselves, 
to hang together against any administration. Civilizing African steamers, 
or other " fancy " sops, cannot be given to every party. 

Would that the ghosts of their fever-murdered navigators haunted the 
beds of the fidgetty fanatics who sent them out ; till they cried " pecca- 
u vimus ! " 

"Obedience is what makes government ; and not the names by which it is 
"called," says Burke, v. iii. p. 61. 

Is England obedient 1 Is Ireland ? Is Canada 1 Is our government a 
" strong " one 1 Shreds and patches ! 



No. 22, Page 10* " Rome's holy legends please you, Pusey-ites" 

Cardinal Perron (see Note 12, p. 41) was born in 1556, and died in 1618. 
As he was a decided opponent of Protestantism, and a staunch and celebrated 
defender of the Romish faith, it may please my Puseyite readers to know 
that he said, "Rome has lost Heaven to gain this earth/ " — (Cardinal Perron's 
Remains, p. 84.) We may remember that a great authority has asserted 
that His " kingdom is not of this world," — therefore Rome could not be the 
capital of it, if the Cardinal speaks truth. There have been some con- 
scientious popes, and one a of them said, " that he did not see how it was 
possible for a pope to be saved." Only think how odd it must appear to a 
Protestant, that the Head of the true Church will probably be damned ! 
That is a subject for serious reflection to Puseyites. And now for something 
more lively. 

A few years ago, having fallen in with a Roman Catholic friend, whom I 
had not seen for a very long time, he urged me to dine with him, notwith- 
standing my objections on the score of ill-health. " You shall be in perfect 
" quiet," said he, " for we will be alone." On my replying, that " I should be 
" glad to meet the young priest with whom I had formerly made acquaintance 
" at his table, and to whom I should like to talk about Puseyism, which must 
"be fine sport for him," the affectionate countenance of my old friend under- 

a This excellent man, and pious; this "Father to the poor/' this Beloved of the 
poor, was refused the " last offices " of the Church, a little time ago ; and was refused 
Christian burial, by the Bishop of Clermont, and the priests. And this in France, too, 
not in Italy or Portugal. We know what spirit they are now of. 

b Marcello Cervino the successor of Julius HI., a.d. 1555. He was a good man, un- 
der whom there was a great hope of a reformation. It is odd, but good popes seldom 
live long. He died about three weeks after his election. (See Godwin's Queen Mary, 
folio, p. 189.) Pius III. lived a month. 

E 
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went a sudden and wonderful change. I never had seen him laugh— nor 
did he then ; hut he did so chuckle and giggle, and his little eyes did so 
twinkle, that he looked like a personification of Fun. Puseyism was almost 
as much fun to the layman as it could have been to the priest. 



No. 23, Page 10. " And you like novelties" 

The Puseyites may pretend to abhor novelties, and to venerate antiquity. 
So does the author ; but he looks up to a higher antiquity than that which 
most pleases them. His antiquity dates from the first observance of the 
TWO GREAT a ORDINANCES ; and on this point no Christians differ : all 
allowing them to be anterior to the writings of the Shepherd of Hennas, 
of St. Barnabas ; and of St. Matthew too. None would be baptized in the 
earliest age but those who knew what they believed ; and these converts 
would " teach their children the same " — and all, that it was necessary to 
know, would have been preserved in the world, had man never invented 
parchment, paper, or printing. The Two Ordinances are the great and 
general testimonies : of them the most unlearned and simple-minded per- 
son may understand the meaning ; which, divested of extraneous matter of 
man's device, may be given in five or ten minutes ; and, thus divested, the 
same meaning has been given, by real Christians in all ages. 

The Puseyites do love novelties ; things which neither we nor our fathers 
have known — sermon-surplices — credence -tables, (fee, &c, &c. — and also doc- 
trines unknown to us or our fathers. 

" Pourquoi vous en allez-vous cou verts de crapes, de surpUs ; equipage 
" qui devait me faire croire que vous 6tiez des suppdts de Satan ? — V. Don 

QUICHOTTE. 

Alas, our bishops do not agree ! 'Tis a scandal ! 

One of them authorized, and recommended certain " revivals ; " and then 
wrote for advice on the subject to his superior. 

He, and his devoted follower Mr. , recall to the writer's memory 

certain sentences in Don Quixote ; which must be given in French, as no 
English translation is at hand. 

" Sans le moindre sujet la t£te lui toume tout d'un coup ; et il dit, * C'en 

" est fait, je suis fou oui, je veux 6tre fou, jusqu ' a la rlponse d'une 

" lettre." 

" Tel maitre, tel valet," dit M. le DeVoue* : " et Sancho tirait vanite* de 
" savoir braire." 

Sancho 6tait surement des " vieux Chretiens." (a. d. 1200 1) 

And the Primate, what did he do ? Some had a hope that he might rouse 
himself, forbid the innovations of individuals, call the bishops together, con- 
sult them, insist on uniformity, and call upon the government for power to 
enforce it. Being applied to, he gave forth some few " smooth words." 

* JJnim addictus Jurare in verba "magistri." " Ye have one Master." "Call no 
'• man Rabbi " — not St. Augustin — not Eusebius, the Arian, as Cardinal Perron calls 
*' him — not — nor, — , — , &c. 



_*• 
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Energy would have been innovation; and he tacitly disapproved the conduct 
of innovators by doing nothing. " The amplest sinecure in England/' says 
Horace Walpole, "is the Archbishopric of Canterbury." (See reign of 
George the Third, v. i., p. 239.) 

" It would be well to remember that Church benefices were intended for 
" the support of religion, and for the honour of the Church ; not to confer 
" worldly superfluities and luxuries on individuals, nor for the enrichment of 
"their families." Bishop Burgess. (See Harford's Life, p. 221. Duod.) 



No. 24, Page 12. " When little popes, each in his diocese." 

The Rector of Shenfield seems to fear that " our'Episcopacy " may become 
" like a disjointed papacy." Is it not so already ? He says, too, " There 
" are in France two opinions about English high-churchmanship : the first 
"is, that it is verging to Popery ; the second, that it desires to beat down 
" Popery m such a way as to succeed to its ecclesiastical dominion." — (Yorke's 
Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 32.) The second of these two opinions 
was expressed, by a most acute observer of human nature, five years 
ago in this country. When asked whether he thought that Puseyism would 
increase its numbers, be replied a , " I think that it will ; though fifty years 
" ago it would have been generally derided. The age is a very fidgetty one. 
" And, persons of no religious belief, but who detest the political spirit of the 
" Roman Catholic Church ; and who have feared the progressing influence 
" of her Priesthood ever since the Union with Ireland, hope that Puseyism 
" may become a half-way house, where the frivolous and the fidgetty, who 
" amuse themselves with religion, may not only stop, but stay. Also many of 
" our high Church clergy will favour it, in the hope that their priestly powers 
" will be augmented as it spreads." 



No. 25, Page 14. " Then are we not a most enlightened nation ? " 

This enlightened age has a less love of truth because it is TRUTH than 
some former ages had. There is less honest, simple, modest inquiry for it. 
Little Nebuchadnezzars start up in every corner and cry, "Worship my golden 
" image ! " Each one mounts his long-eared hobby, fancying it to be a Job's 
charger, and he curvets and prances : vain as Don Quixote, and as great a 
regenerator of society ! Men are all agog to start new opinions ; and, be- 
cause they are their own, are active in defending them — not from a love of 
truth ; but, at best, of a pet truth-icle. Irritability and self-conceit are ex- 
tremely bustling partners, provide new fashions for the frivolous, and do a 
vast deal of business. 

When self-conceit is, as now, epidemic, it is most demoralizing. It natu- 
rally splits mankind into parties, and into mutual dislikes. Each party, as 

* The author heard what this prophet spake. " Yorke, you are wanted ! w — (See, too, 
Edinburgh Review, 1843, No. 156, pp. 526, 552, 563.) 

E 2 
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the disease spreads and becomes more virulent, is split into numerous divi- 
sions, and these again into minute sub-divisions ; and the smaller they are, 
the more loss of a member is felt : and therefore it necessarily follows that 
obliquity of moral conduct is hidden or excused : the offender still holds his 
place in his party, in his own little world, and the tone of its morals is 
lowered ; and the evil of the example does injury beyond the circle in which 
it is generated. Unhappily these remarks are quite as applicable to socie- 
ties called religious as to others. 

" This enlightened age." These are the words with which this note be- 
gins. Now hear Burke. " That knowledge, which in the two last centuries 
" did not exist at all ; or existed solidly on right principles, and in chosen 
" hands, was now diffused, weakened, and perverted." (Burke v. vii. p. 315.) 

Tet, supposing that knowledge has increased, (as a glass of milk does in a 
syllabub,) I suspect that the genius of this age is more likely to bring into 
light and practice " the Century of Inventions," than to supply Lord Bacon's 
" Desiderata." (See Lit. Hist. Europe, v. iii. p. 193.) Our progress is only 
material. 

The greatest strength of a people is in its moral feeling ; in something 
that sets man above his natural selfishness. 

Thejirst, and the best principle in a country, is to assert its independence. 
Such a principle whether it be Greek vanity ; Roman " virtus," Mahommedan 
fanaticism ; or other religious fanaticism, a sense of a honour," or a feeling 
of regard for a land, merely because you have been born there, (absurd as 
some cleverish people think it to be,) this principle is not only natural, 
but useful. It raises man, from time to time, above his common selfish 
state ; and when it ceases, he is prepared for a foreign conqueror. He is di- 
vested, while it lasts, of his natural selfishness — he willingly risks his life — 
he encounters the horrors of hospitals — of starvation — he bends to severe dis- 
cipline — because he /eels that a stranger shall not be his master. " If I am 
" ill-used, a stranger shall not ill-treat me." Our insular situation has been 
a great blessing to us. We have cut our own throats to our hearts' content — 
without the help of condottieri, or German lansquenets. We did our work 
gallantly, and among ourselves, with little foreign interference. We may 
be proud of our ancestors, whether nobles, or people. Read the history of 
our civil wars, Englishmen ! Burke says that the people, the poorest, the 
lowest, stuck to the principle that they would never give in to France. 
Are those, who profited by their gallantry, grateful ? Do the great land- 
owners of hereditary estates sufficiently regard the condition of the sons of 
the people who fought for, who supported them ? No. They have voted 
for the " poor-law " Act. I could say much on this subject. A convicted idle 
pilferer, poacher, thief, and such through his life, is treated as well in the 
" Union," as he is, who never robbed his master of a grain of corn, and who 
has not a dishonest child. Encouragement this is to patriotism, and to con- 
tented poverty, and to honesty ! 

When Confucius makes morals the foundation of politics, he gives utter- 
ance to a truth equally valuable and profound. The intellects of modern 
political economists, however stimulated into activity and energy by inor- 
dinate self-conceit, have said nothing so worthy of our serious consideration. 
But Confucius was renowned for his "unpretending modesty and humility!" 
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Many persons think that a well- schemed constitution would ensure uni- 
versal good government. 

Constitutions emanate from the state of society ; but do not make it. 

Burke had no " exalted opinion of the virtue of paper " government ; " 
(Works v. iii. p. 30.) " nor of the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment." 
(Works v. iii. p. 65.) 



No. 26, Page 14. " Our solemn 'credence-table' disputation 



*» 



To those who stir up contention — to the advocates for surplice-preaching, 
posies of flowers, candles, stalls, credence-tables a , and other fiddle-faddleries, 
we may reply " that the Church of England has not yet commanded or au- 
thorized them ; and that it is an impertinence for any individual to reintro- 
duce [32], or recommend, or allow, observances that have fallen into unre- 
proved desuetude ; the most legitimate of all abrogation." To those who stir 
contention concerning things, if even in themselves harmless, yet of little 
importance, we may say, " that novelty causes discussion, and discussion 
strife." It is enough for us to say to innovators, " We had no such customs, 
* neither the Churches in our land." — (See 1 Cor. xi. xiv.) 



No. 27, Page 21. " To his own great benefit and delight" 

" God made the country, and man made the town." — Cowper. 

Curran says, " Let the proud Englishman boast of his mines and work- 
" shops ; let him breathe their pure air ; let monotonous labour draw his body 
" into deformed attitudes ! The degraded Irish peasant derives health, and 
"force, and fierceness, from his employment under the open heavens." 
(From memory.) 

Lord Bacon, feeling as Curran did, would have the finer sort of manufac- 
tures (not the smith, mason, and carpenter work) put into the hands of 
aliens, domesticated here. 

As gardening is the purest and most delightful, and is perhaps the most 
experimental and instructing of all occupations ; so farming is the most 
useful and the most honourable ; and is only second to gardening in giving 
pleasure to mind and body. 

Men, who have spent their early years on a farm, prefer the cultivation 
of the soil to any other business ; and, little as they expect to make a for- 
tune by it, would not choose larger profits, to be earned in a city, behind a 
counter, or under a sky-light. 

I speak not of these times, when a farmer knows that he is more likely to 
lessen his capital, than to increase it ; but of times when men might fairly 
expect to bring up their children comfortably, and to leave more behind 
them than they began the world with. But four out of five of the young 
men who are working in London shops, or bankers' counting-houses, would 

* See the account of the " solemn credence-table disputation" at Ilford, Essex, which 
has caused no little evil. 
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gladly change situations if they could ; and were competent to manage an 
agricultural concern. 

It is plain enough that the farmer, if prosperous, leads a life more agree- 
able to human nature than is that of the trader ; for he is envied by every- 
body. The landlord is jealous of him when, in lucky times, he sees the 
tenants, who occupy his land, grow rich ; though without them, his income 
would be next to nothing. 

" All men," says Benjamin Franklin, " abuse farmers." 

Men do not envy a shopkeeper, a lawyer, or a manufacturer, who, by em- 
ploying a capital of two or three thousand pounds, has accumulated fifty 
thousands ; but they do envy and dislike a farmer, who, with the same capi- 
tal, has realized a third part of the sum. And why 1 Because they feel 
that he has been spending his life in a more manly, useful, healthy, and 
agreeable way than they have. They envy him. They constantly are talk- 
ing of " retiring from business." The farmer neve* does. 

Shameful it is, but every man's hand is against the farmers, the most 
useful of all people. Sir Robert Walpole and Burke speak of them as being 
persecuted by the higher and lower classes of society. They are despised, 
or men pretend to despise them, as heavy, dull, and ignorant creatures ; but 
Burke, a perfectly competent judge, if there ever was one, says that their 
concerns are discussed at a market dinner with as much good sense as those 
on the Royal Exchange. 

Cowley does justice to them, and holds their employment in due estima- 
tion. He says, " that if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough in a field 
" arable, would be the most noble, and the most ancient arms." 

Bountiful mother earth, let thy praises be sung by all who merit thy 
favours ; by all who have feeling and intellect enough to value them ! 

As to gardening, Cicero, Bacon, Cowley, and Sir William Temple, all agree 
in the same feeling, when they speak of it. " God the first garden made, 
" and the first city, Cain." — Cowley. 

" God Almighty first planted a garden ; and it is indeed the purest of 
" human pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man : 
" without which palaces and buildings are but gross handyworks. A man 
" shall ever see that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 
" build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the 
" greater perfection." — Lord Bacon. 

"Mira qusedam in colendis floribus suavitas, et delectatio." — Cicebo. 
Felicitous expression of sweetest feeling, by a man of purest taste ! 

Gardening is farming upon a small scale ; and its operations are more 
experimental, and more minute. Lord Bacon who says that "God 
" Almighty first planted a garden," says also in another place that "man's 
" employment in it must have been matter of delight in the experiment" 

Is not gardening the lovely sister of farming ? 

Gardeners almost always like their employment, and consequently are 
more attentive to it, and more observing, and more considerate than most 
other men : they are more intelligent, more domestic, and better mannered 
than other people. How rare it is to see an uncivil gardener ! As the 
politics of our times have destroyed the most respectable of all classes, that 
of the "little" statesmen — those who worked on their little hereditary 
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estates — so now, the condition of gardeners is to be lowered. Foreign 
fruits and vegetables are readily admitted into the country, for the pur- 
pose, it seems, of reducing the number of our gardeners. Has a system of 
demoralization been long since resolved upon ? Certainly the conse- 
quences of such a system are apparent enough. 

One sickens at the thought of legislative folly. 

A certain M. P. and an A. S. S. to boot, and of course a man who had 
been plentifully schoolmaster-^, thus boasted himself to a day-labourer. 
" I voted for that clause in Peel's late bill which permits the easy intro- 
" duction of foreign fruits. For why shouldn't poor men be enabled to eat 
" apple-pies and apple-puddings ] " 

" Very kind of you, to be sure," says the labourer, " but I'm thinking 
" that it will do you more good than it will me. I don't know what it is 
" to have a good bellyful : and what I can put into my belly, I want that 
" it should stay there ; and sha'n't put a lining of apples, baked or boiled, 
" inside my flour : and, I don't want bran in my bread. Pray, sir, are 
" you the gentleman that got the half-farthings made, and said that they 
" were to benefit the poor ? I haven't seen one of them yet." ■ 

This is not a manufactured anecdote. 

" The charities intended for them " (the poor) " are not perceived to be 
" insults — and remedies wholly unsuitable to the nature of their complaints 
" are provided for them." — Burke's Works, v. vi., p. 279. 

How much good sense is requisite to help a man to political power, and 
to keep him in it ? Were Oxenstiern now alive he would say, " as much 
" as Addington, Vansittart, Perceval, or Liverpool, had — or, A. B. C. or D. 
" since." Lord Malmesbury too knew how much — " I never yet received," 
he says, "an instruction that was worth reading." — Diaries, v. ii., p. 31. 

Things will never go on better with us till some fools have been pu- 
nished for taking power ; and others, for employing fools in high offices, 
as the means of support in keeping power. First, many and gross blun- 
ders ; and then, enters a Metcalf ! But the intellect and energy of no 
man can remove much of the mountain of evil which has been raised by 
the accumulations of folly. At length an earthquake operates upon it, 
and shakes it to pieces — and, alas ! to be raised again. 



No. 28, Page 37. " Of such is the church" 

"The Tractarians," as the Bishop of Chester said, "like the Roman 
" Catholics, make" The Church an abstraction ; " then a person ; and lastly 
" a Saviour." And Hallam calls the Roman Church an " abstraction of the 
" theologians — a shadow eluding the touch, and vanishing into emptiness 
" before the enquiring eye." — Lit. Hist. Europe, v. ii. p. 123. In this he 
speaks truly, unless The Church be considered only as the aggregate of good 
Christians. " Csetus fidelium." (Latin Art.) A section of that aggregate 
is a church. 

" There may be dissent without disunion." Real Christians have unity, 
if not uniformity. The reader of history cannot be ignorant of the quar- 
rels and the disunions in the Romish Church. If there was uniformity, 
there was not always unity. Two cotemporary popes made war on, and 
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anathematised, each other. Was there at that time, either unity or 
uniformity ? 

" There he two things, Unity and Uniformity. A man of judgment and 
" understanding may hear two persons dispute, and know that they both 
" mean the same thing : and yet they will never agree — and shall we think 
" that God above, who knows the heart, doth not discern that frail men, in 
"some of their contradictions, intend the same thing, and accepteth of 
" both ?"— Lord Bacow. 

But the UNITY of the Roman Church, oh, talk not of it ! Let the quar- 
rels of Molinists, Thomists, Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, Jansenists, 
<fcc. &c., bear witness to it ! 

The emperors of Germany used to elect the Popes. So did the king of 
Spain cardinals. So did the French. And yet we are told that the Holy 
Ghost elected the Pope at each election ! But how could this be, when 
there have been two popes at a time, nay, three popes at a time ? More- 
over, a pope has, not seldom, equalled the wonder of the Kilkenny cats ; he 
has fought his own self, as Clement the Eighth did : for the Jesuits, and 
against them. 

Is a Dominican's faith that of a Roman Catholic 1 The Franciscans and 
Jesuits say, " No." Cardinal Perron told the Pope " that a Protestant might 
" sign the Dominican creed." Unity, indeed ! or uniformity, such as it was ! 
Had that not been supported by physical force, would the H. S. have sup- 
ported it 1 



No. 29, Page 40. " But you are Becoming selfish, and are very conceited." 

You think yourselves very knowing ; and are not. And, if you were, 
knowledge is not power ; though Bacon and Brougham have said that it is. 

If knowledge were power, possession of power would be the legitimate 
proof of possessing knowledge — in those who sought for power. But these 
two men could not even retain the power that they became possessed of. 
How completely did they lose it ! Was it for want of knowledge ? 

Had not the Constantinopolitans much more knowledge than their Latin 
conquerors a ? Even more military knowledge ? Read the accounts of their 
engines of war. But they had not that FEELING which ennobles man, 
whether well or ill employed. The hen, who defends her children, we 
admire ; but despise the duck who, when she sees the carrion crow, leaves 
her brood, and flaps her way, squalling, into the sedges. " Do not take us," 
said the Saracen chief to a crusader, " for ducks ; we are hens." To court 
danger, wounds, and death, does, in some degree, ennoble instinct, folly, or 
ambition. 

The most helpless persons that I have known, were those who had 
acquired the most knowledge. There is no short cut to much knowledge, 
whatever conceited people may think. Life is short. When a man has 

* To think, without disgust, of the Crusades, is impossible to him who knows the 
extent of havoc committed by these ignorant, stupid, self-conceited brutes, whether 
priests or knights. If Bonaparte 1 had collected together all the authors and pictures in 
Europe, and had made a bonfire of them, the loss to future ages would be infinitely less 
than that which we and our forefathers have suffered. 
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acquired much, his bodily powers failing him, he iB unable to bring it into 
action, and his Btudious habits have unfitted him for it, and he becomes, 
more or less, even unfit to take care of himself. Such is human nature, that 
much is not to be acquired in one way, without some serious deficiency in 
another. 

Will it be asserted of the much-knowing man that, if he cannot act with 
great effect, he may teach much f 

Alas ! Selden says, " I never converted but two.*' Both these con- 
versions related only to trifling matters. 

Besides — Men do not like to be guided by the wiser among them. Duclos 
says that such a man as Philip de Comines is rarely seen, and cannot long 
remain, at the head of a government. Men are jealous of him, and are 
mortified, and league together to remove him. Did Comines effect much ? 

Knowledge is not wisdom. Nor is wisdom power. Wisdom can seldom 
struggle against the multitudinous mass of human folly ; and therefore does 
not try. 

But wisdom never plays the fool, as knowledge often does. It does not 
shame itself. Bacon and Brougham are among the fallen ones. 

Wisdom is humble. Never say u it stands to reason," or " my reason con- 
" vinces me" (on any disputable point) " that I am right." In like manner 
weak people say, "this picture, or this poem, is not to my taste;" when, 
forsooth, they have no pretensions to taste. 

To say that this, or that, opinion " stands to reason," is as much as to say 
that men of a different opinion must be fools. Wisdom is humble. Man is 
a reasoning animal whether he reasons absurdly or not ; but he is very 
seldom a reasonable being. 

In our language we want the French verb deraisonner ; though most men, 
unsuspectingly, pass the greater part of their lives in conjugating it. 

Instinct is wiser than reason : as a comparison between the actions of men 
and animals will show. The elephant, whether free, or a captive ; the 
sparrow, whether in London, Moscow, or Cairo, has just cause for saying, 
"lam less a fool than man is." 

Yet instinct is inferior to reason. The former is incapable of much 
improvement. While, to the possible improvement of our reason, no limit 
can be set. But, whatever Pere Enfantin may fancy, a great extension of 
it, in this life, is not sanely to be expected. All the histories of thousands 
of past years agree in this — that man is weak, and wicked. But there is a 
hope — and it is a glorious one, even if it were as contrary to our reason as it 
was to Cicero's, when he exclaimed, " prseclarum ilium csetum ! " 

Has not the materialist a mean mind 1 Let those who are suffering in this 
world, let the poor, indulge that hope ! Let them cultivate their affections, 
let them be kind to each other, and trust that they are the children of Him 
whom, if their hearts are warm, they know (1 John iv. 7) : and let them 
hope that, not only all tears shall be wiped from their eyes, but that their 
knowledge shall be immeasurably increased — that they shall know, even as 
they are known ! 

My hard-working, hardly used countrymen, do all that you fairly can to 
better your condition — be cool and earnest — be true to each other. But, if 
your efforts should prove to be in vain, let not your thoughts and wishes 
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cling to this rascally world ! Look upwards ! You, who are fit to* enter 
into a better world, will be true to each other in this. 

I have said that " you think yourselves very knowing, and that you are 
not." Be not offended, my countrymen ! Am I your enemy because I tell 
you that which I think to be the truth ? You are not fit to govern the 
country, nor to furnish, from among yourselves, its governors. 

But you may be true to each other. And, if you would hang together, 
they who govern you would treat you better. Want of good feeling in you 
is the great cause of your unhappiness. If so, do you merit a much 
better lot ? 

Vanity is the greatest cause of evil. You are vain. Hear what a real 
philosopher, the great Laplace, says ; " Our knowledge is but very little, 
" while the extent of our ignorance is immense." If I venture to find fault 
with you, it is not because I fancy myself to be wise, but because I am sure 
that I feel rightly. Also I think that to him, who desires to see Truth, and 
can bear to see Truth, in all the glories of her nakedness, she will come and 
show herself. 

You do not know your friends. " Your popular men have grossly flattered 
"the people : a proof that they had no great esteem for them," says La- 
martine — " for we only flatter those whom we hope to deceive. Why were 
" the people flattered ? Because they were made an instrument." " Thus 
" have the vices of courts been transported into the streets, and the people 
" have been inoculated with the love of adulation." 

Lamartine says, "Create in the people a moral sense — give them conscience— 
"place them above all governments." Were the "moral sense" strong in 
you, you would be placed above all very bad government. 

Good feeling is good morals. But you cannot unite. Each of your parties 
has its own pet plan. The members of them are too fond of hearing them- 
selves talk : they get excited, and become more and more conceited, positive, 
and wilful. Liquor, vanity, and jealousy, make them betray their secrets : 
some, their companions. Too many cannot be content without unwholesome 
stimulus for mind and body : too many become sottish, and idle away va- 
luable time : they neglect their families : are reproached by their wives : 
become ill-tempered : increasing want makes them more so : the abuse of 
fermented liquors adds its peculiar irritation, and they become savage and 
disgusting. 



No. 30, Pagit 49. " Celibacy r 

What the worst consequences of pious celibacy were, is sufficiently noto- 
rious to those who have looked into the books from which histories are made 
up. To such readers, that which the Regent Queen said of Mazarin, and of 
Italian priests, is enough. Only in Italy could the proverb have originated, 
that " the nearer the church, the farther from God." But it is singular that 
Reverend Mai thus, a protestant parson, a reader of The Bible, should advo- 
cate a doctrine that contradicts the very first commandment given by the 
Creator to mankind ; and twice repeated immediately after the deluge ! 
The miserable consequences of breaking it cannot be mentioned here, but 
no elderly medical man can be ignorant of many of them. 
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I honour the Irishman for his affection to his parents. But that is not 
the only cause of my regard and respect for him. 

The subject is one that must not be handled, it may only be touched ; 
something, however, may be said of monkeries and nunneries. Be it true, 
which it is not, that they are entered by only those who have a deep sense 
of religion ; but, is the peopling of a country, and the bringing up of its 
children, to be left to the indifferent or the profligate ? If so, the human 
race must degenerate, the more it is popish. 

Let pious monks and nuns " increase and multiply ! " Let them become 
as unlike as possible to those whose conduct brought a disgust for religion 
into holy Italy, except among the grossly ignorant ! 

It has been said by one in authority, " I pray not that ye should be taken 
" out of the world, but that ye should be kept from the evil." But monks 
and nuns take themselves out of the world as much as they can — short of 
suicide ; they trust not that they shall be preserved from the evil according 
to the hope set before them — but each one, telfithly and cowardly, is anxious 
to take care " of number one," and to be hidden from temptation and danger, 
and from common every -day usefulness, together. 

Let not the examples of some early hermits be pleaded as justifying retire- 
ment from the world. When a Christian had, again and again, denied the 
faith by his words and immoral conduct, and had been finally excluded from 
Christian intercourse, (the severest of Christian punishments,) such a man if 
he truly and bitterly repented of his apostacies could not continue in the 
world ; with heathens he would not associate, and he retired to the isolated 
cave, or to the top of the rugged rock. There he became useful to his former 
brethren ; his sufferings enforced most powerfully and publicly this truth — 
"take heed to your ways and your doings lest ye also fall." Of course 
numbers of morbid fools, hypocrites, enthusiasts, notoriety hunters, and 
insane persons, would also turn hermits. 

There would be less objection to female celibacy if the young things of 
whom nuns are made were properly instructed before they took their vows ; 
no choice can be made where there is no power of comparison. Let the 
novices pass one month with full knowledge of the interior of the convent 
that they prefer. Then, having chosen a husband, let them live with him 
for a month, and as obediently behaving as professed nuns are bound to be- 
have when shut up within their walls. After having tasted and tried both 
states, if they should choose to divorce their husbands, so be it ; otherwise, 
there is not fair play. 



Ko. 31, PagB 49. " Confession by girls:' 

It is plain that auricular confession was unfit to be trusted to Roman 
Catholic priests, because so many books of very minute casuistry were deemed 
necessary for their instruction in this part of their duties. These books 
were made a part of the text books in every course of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion. (See Lit. Hist, of Europe, <fcc, vol. iii., p. 315.) They who needed 
so much instruction so very minute, would most certainly often misapply it, 
for they were but men J And even if the intellect were not deficient they 
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were exposed to more temptation than other men, to the greatest, and 
often. 

Selden says that " there was a time when confession was public in the 
" church ; " and he adds, " that is much against auricular confession." 

Hume has said that to argue against anything because it has been abused, 
shows a weakness in the understanding. The duty of confession has been 
grossly abused. Public confession of sin and infirmity was good, but it 
became private confession. I would rather that my son and daughter were 
the slaves of an African chieftain than the slaves of any priest : and to be 
obliged to confess is slavery, the worst of slavery — mental slavery — the soul's 
slavery. But time brings with it abuses. Public, humble, general confession 
became private confession, and the great lever to raise the priesthood into 
power. 

Will any one say that the females were become so bashful ? That the 
priests were to pure ? That good, not evil, must arise from private con- 
fession ? That they could not publicly confess as their mothers did ? 

What is the truth ? That the Holy Mother, wise as a serpent and as 
harmless, permitted her doves to pair off, and coo in privacy. Were the 
laymen too bashful to confess publicly ? It was not for them that confession 
was made private. " When the priests come into a family," Selden says, 
u they do as a man that would set fire to a house ; he does not set fire to the 
" brick wall, but thrusts it into the thatch. They work upon the women, 
" and let the men alone." This sentence does not at all infer inferiority of 
women as to sense : but there is a natural and necessary cause why a man 
should have influence over women ; such as a wiser and more pious woman 
would not have. Why did the church never appoint female confessors to 
females ? There were deaconesses in the first ages. 

Women of England, treat with scorn those who advocate confession, and 
celibacy. Do not say any of you, " my confessor is the best, the purest of 
" men." Christianity was given to the poor. You, perhaps, can pick and 
choose your confessor. But the poor labourer's wife and daughters must 
take up with their parish priest, be he what he may, and confess to him. My 
countrywomen, ought you, can you, say that to your parish priest which 
you would blush to say to your father or your mother ? No husband can 
love his wife, as an affectionate, virtuous, and high-spirited woman wishes 
to be loved, if he knows that a priest has more of her confidence than 
he has. 

My countrywomen, will you approach to that church, which asserts that 
it cannot err, and might authorize its spiritual rulers (for it hat authorized 
them) to entomb alive a feeble, frail sister of your own — to brick her up — to 
perish by hunger — in darkness — alone — in lingering agony — in maddening 
horrors ? 

I have long lived in a country called Catholic. Ask the son of an Italian 
Cardinal, Bishop, Pope, or Prince, who has travelled over Europe— ask him 
where he has seen, however imperfect or even debated, the most real, religious 
feeling ; that, the most operative on the conduct. He will say, in this coun- 
try. " The causes of superstition are," says Lord Bacon, " the stratagems of 
u prelates for their own ambition and lucre " — as also, " over great reverence 
" for traditions ; which cannot but load the church," <fec. 
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Does any father or husband, in a Catholic country, wish his wife or young 
daughter to confess to a priest ? No, not even when he knows him to be an 
honest one. But to take the chance of their going to a confessor, wherever 
they may happen to be, is torture to him, if he loves them. That detestable 
confession is the cause of much of the misery of life. Suspicion, jealousy 
alienation of affection, follows it : and thence, in the men, unbelief, contempt 
for religion, and immoral conduct. 

In former ages all that was required of a baptized person to qualify him 
for the communion was, to profess his belief-in the Nicene creed. 

And in those days there were reformers ; men who thought and felt as 
Luther did afterwards — and such men must therefore have been qualified to 
partake of the communion, in accordance with the practice of the church. 



No. 32, Page 53. " Reintroduce:' 

Lord Chatham said, " We have a Popish Liturgy." And he spoke of " the 
" decrees of interested and aspiring bishops : " and Burke quoted these 
words in the House of Commons.— See Pbior's Life of Burke, vol. ii., p. 95. 

If through the joint operation of Protestant feeling, consistent good 
sense, and the lapse of time, we have silently, and unreprovedly, got rid of 
some dirty marks of our former slavery — marks, which our Reformers did 
not see ; or were unable, in their days, to scrub out ; or which, not being 
marks of pollution, they thought it imprudent to condemn positively, that 
they might avoid giving unnecessary offence to many well-meaning persons ; 
if this be the case, who has dared to repaint these marks, and to say, 
" observe and admire them ! " The bishops, as a body, have not authorized 
this. Are we living under a " disjointed papacy ?" If I have two curacies 
in two adjoining dioceses, am I to follow the instructions of a Bishop of 
Exeter in the one, and those of a Bishop of Chester in the other ? Can an 
honest man do so ? "A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways." 
Who then ought to put trust in him 1 " Reintroduce ! " The Bishop of 
Exeter, in his Charge, June 16th, 1845, speaks of " the revival of practices 
"that had been suffered to fall into a state of absolute desuetude:* Will 
I listen to a bishop who wishes me to set my hens on his grandmother's 
addle-eggs ? Why did he not set his own hens upon them when he first 
put on his white sleeves ? Why did not his predecessor recommend addle- 
eggs ? " Communis error facit JUS." 

" Absolute desuetude" is abrogation. Custom is English law. Is Pusey- 
ism English custom 1 Civil law I am happy to know, is more powerful than 
ecclesiastical law ; and to the former my first obedience is due. (See Selden 
on this subject.) 

" Alterations in the service of God," says Hooker the judicious, " for that 
"they impair the credit of religion, are therefore perilous." Has it not 
been impaired by the episcopal admirers of Pusey, and of his alterations ? " 

" Alteration of religion is dangerous," says Selden, " because we know not 
" where it mill stay. It is like a millstone that lies upon the top of a pair 
" of stairs : it is hard to remove it, but if once it be thrust off the first stair, 
" it never stays till it comes to the bottom." 

The Tractarian may roll into purgatory : no further, let us hope. 
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(Here the author again offers his apology to the reader. He hopes that 
repetitions may be excused. He is so ill and so feeble that he cannot revise 
what he has written. And, to arrange so his thoughts, that they shall follow 
each other in proper order, is quite out of his power. As they fell from 
him, so must they lie. May they be thought worth picking up ! 

Almost all the following notes have been added to this edition : and a few 
new ones may be found in the preceding pages. But he wishes to call par- 
ticular attention to those which contain extracts from various writers; 
which were made last year (1845), during a long confinement to his bed and 
house. These passages, he is sure, must give value to his little work. He 
thinks that they have a bearing on each other ; and that the kindly and 
impartial inquirer after truth will be pleased at finding them brought to- 
gether before his eyes. There is food for thought in them). 



Serious and sad, the author appeals to the good feelings of the Old English 
Tories, in behalf of their suffering countrymen, of all classes. 

" You may think ; but, whether properly or not, I will offer no opinion— 
" you may think that the people have too much power. No doubt is there 
" that they have more than they had ; and it is equally certain, that you 
" cannot take it from them. Unite with them. Prove that you are their best 
" friends. I believe that you have more fellow-feeling with them than your 
" opponents have — that you feel that they have strong and just claims upon 
" you — and that you feel that your claims upon them arise from a sense of 
" your duty to treat them paternally. I believe that, when industrious men 
" want food and raiment for their families, you feel that you have no right 
" to say to them, ' carry your capital, that is, your labour, to a better market 
" than ours is.' You would not forbid them to marry ; nor say, ' abstain from 
"meat, and live upon potatoes and barley bread/ 

" On this account it is that my appeal is made to you. Their present 
" condition mutt be improved. If not — but I will not speak of the conse- 
" quence. Let them, at least, be convinced by your conduct, that you affec- 
" tionately, and earnestly, endeavour to alleviate their sufferings. They do 
w suffer grievously, and I wonder at their patience. 

" Human nature is deplorably imperfect. But has there been a nobler 
" people ? 

" Do not reproach them with their faults or vices. If vice is often the 
" parent of misery, more often is vice the offspring of misery. And, re- 
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"member, that the very worst of them were ' free of their flesh* in the day 
"of battle. 

" Irritated by distress, and by the arts and flattery of vain, selfish, and 
" short-sighted intriguers, though they may be less amiable than they were, 
" they are not iD sensible to real kindness. To what degree of malevolence 
[33] " continued wretchedness may drive them, who shall say 1 Who can 
" think of it without awe ? Yet I do not wish that I had been born among 
" the moral Scotch, or the justice-loving and grateful Irish ; nor to be other 
" than an Englishman. 

" I offer to your consideration a few sentences well worthy of it." 



Sir John Davies asks, " Are private men's interests to be perferred before 
"the public?"— P. 199, a.d. 1612. 

Y. Raumer says, "These variations between the laws of Sardinia and 
" those of Parma may suffice to show the different points of view in which 
"the same species of contract may be viewed in different parts of the 
" country. One of these two codes assumes the farmer to have undertaken 
" a multitude of onerous conditions ; the other code, justly apprehensive of 
" exaggerated severity, declares certain stipulations to be null and void. 

" In this we recognise the just conviction that the legislator is bound not 
" to allow the rights of private property to be carried to an unlimited extent ; 
" but that, on the contrary, it is sometimes his duty to guide it back into 
" the right path, and make it subservient to the interest and welfare of the 
" community at large." — Von Raumer's Italy, vol. i. p. 308. 



(I ask whether the farmer can pay his labourers as they ought to be 
paid? The present practical stipulation between the landlord and the 
labourer, through the tenant intermediately, and that between the great 
manufacturer and the operative, is this — namely, that the employers shall 
fix the amount of remuneration [34] to be given to the working people for 
their necessary services.) 



" If from increase of population, and the increased offers of tenants, a 
" mischievous disposition to augment their burdens should seize the land- 
" lords, then, in place of the humane, the paternal, and the joint interest, 
" will succeed a frightful tyranny, an execrable monopoly of private pro- 
" perty." — Von Raumer's Italy, vol. ii. p. 23. 



"There is scarcely anywhere an independent peasantry possessing pro- 
" perty. Too free, those above — too oppressed, those below. 

"Hence proceeds Stuff fob Revolution." [35] 

Von Raumer's Italy, vol. ii. p. 351. 
" The unfortunate people of England," say, " we are not seditious without 
" reason." — Burke. But hunger did not then prompt them. Now, it does. 
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In my youth I heard, and could never forget, the following words spoken 
by an Old Tory peer, and spoken before some persons who did not seem to 
expect such a declaration from the mouth of a Tory. 

He said — " Why should there be an aristocracy of rank and wealth in 
"this country, unless it is a benefit to the people? Rank and wealth 
" united must give power, and power will cause pride ; and that pride 
" alone, and in the absence of all better motives, ought to set us above the 
"favours of a minister, and above the fear of any wild and popular 
" clamour. And, as to our wealth : it should be regarded as a resource to 
" fall back upon in times of national danger, or distress ; and on this con- 
" dition do we enjoy the usufruct 11 of it. On no other grounds than these 
" let the peerage be supported." 



Are Whigs more liberal ? I heard him, and felt inclined to love him — 
and did, while he lived — and I love his memory. He sought favours from 
no administration, and he loved England. 

I ask, why the peerage has been degraded by the many additions made 
to its number ? Because the House of Lords have been traitors to their 
order. 

Selden says the "making of new Lords lessens all the rest." This is 
true enough, except when a man has rendered such evident services to the 
nation, that honest men, of every party, would cry out, " shame it is, that 
"he is not advanced to the peerage!" Hit introduction to it would 
honour, and strengthen it. But why should any one receive a title, trans- 
missible to succeeding generations, because he has supported the ministry 
of a few years or months ? One, perhaps and probably, that has done 
more harm than good ; perhaps very much more ? 

The author's ideas on this point are not new, in England and elsewhere. 
When Pitt thought that he was going out of power, 1810-11, he would 
not allow a successor to job peerages for support in office. By the second 
restriction on the Regent, he was denied the power of making peers, unless 
where a man had performed some great naval or military achievement — 
had served his country, not the ministry. 

The peers of all parties ought to have united in preventing the degrada- 
tion of their order. They have injured one of the three estates of the 
realm. They have sinned against the community ; and are now paying 
the penalty. 

I ask, why should a monied aristocracy be supported, unless that is a 
benefit to the people ? 

I ask, to what extent does the nation suffer itself to be taxed, by 
speechifying and literary traders of all parties ? 

To see a just calculation of its enormous amount, direct and indirect, 
would cause the eyes of the people to open very widely, and to a very 

a " Usufruct." The enjoyment of its proceeds for the time being. 
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good purpose. They would know how much they paid for being — hum- 
bugged — not enlightened. 

When there was no printing, and when the press was not free, and when 
a quick interchange of communication was difficult, speechifying might 
often be useful or necessary. But, in our times, surely we need not, at any 
rate, pay for jaw-work ; yet we have not been wise enough to profit by fast 
coaches, or by railroad speed. Let speeches be printed, not spoken ; and 
let those who will buy them, read them ; and those wiser persons who will 
borrow them. 

No government can be carried on properly, whose ministers are obliged 
to do their hardest work in a debating club. 

Sir Robert Peel said, March 25, 1846, "I will tell you what you will 
" generate into— -a mere debating club." That degeneration had already 
taken place. 

" Much service is lost from men of energy, who are pressing forward to 
" great and capital objects ; while they are obliged to defend one service, 
" they are depriving you of a hundred others." — Burke, v. iii. p. 366. 

u We may suffer very great detriment by being open to every talker." — 
Ibid. 

"Le bavardage parlementaire me degoute, et m'indigne." — Bonapabtb. 
Would he have admired D'Israeli, Macaulay, <fcc., <fcc., <fec. ? 

The wisest motion ever intended to be made in the House of Commons 
was not made. Co ur ten ay's, I think it was ; who was persuaded by his 
friends not to move, " That all measures should be voted first, and debated 
" afterwards." What a saving of time there would have been had he suc- 
ceeded in his wish ! Who would have stayed to listen to the fools, who, 
now, must be answered ? But they might have printed their speeches, and 
those who sympathized with them might have read them. The public need 
not have lost them. these words — The Public ! How these two words 
do befool us ! Affairs would be better handled, if parliaments were divided 
into sections of fifties, each having only one mouth-piece, to ask ques- 
tions, and to speak only for half an hour. 



Von Raumer says, that from the oppression of a poor peasantry is the 
stuff produced that causes revolution; and this is undoubtedly true. 
Statesmen are very short-sighted ; for they know little of human nature. 
When the commons were enclosed, had every poor man's lot been entailed 
upon his heirs, subject to forfeiture, on conviction of any grave crime, we 
should have had more honest men than there now are : and should have had 
a numerous body of Contervativet, who would have clung to the quiet posses- 
sion of their acre or two acres, as closely as any other man to the possession 
of twenty thousand. 

The poor were robbed of their common-rights. I say, robbed. What are 
laws for, but for the protection of the weak against the strong ? The en- 
closure laws aided and abetted robbery. Our legislators could not be so 
ignorant as not to know that, in the divisions of common land, the little 
lots would be absorbed by the great ones. They must have known that 
many of the poor could not pay for fencing their shares ; and that they mutt 
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be sold when a poor man's family was in sickness, or other great distress. 
They must have been aware that it was highly improbable that the grand- 
son of any holder of a small lot would be benefited by it. But that grand- 
son, and his grandson, too, would have benefited by his right of common ; 
as truly his by entail, as by any entail recognised by law. The owners of 
land are indebted to the peasantry to the amount of common-rights. And 
many men would have kept from the alehouse if they had a few sheep to 
attend to after work, and to mow rushes and fern for, on the common. 

It would be folly to wish for an agrarian law — an equal division of land. 
All men wish for more land than they need for dry lodging, sufficient cloth- 
ing, and sufficient food. What all men wish for, some will obtain. They 
who should try to govern nations upon abstract principles, would not govern 
them long. But these principles should be kept in sight, and leaned to, by 
all rulers. If an unequal appropriation of land is not accompanied, on the 
part of its owner, by a consciousness that he possesses more than natural 
[36] right gives him — if he thinks that he has a right to make the most of his 
land — (as he fairly may of many sorts of merchandise ;) if he does not feel, 
or know that he ought to feel, somewhat of a paternal regard to the welfare 
of those who make his land valuable to him ; if he cannot show a probability, 
at least, of their being in a more comfortable state than they would be if his 
land was shared among them, then evils will at last arise which must end in 
the loss, by violence, of that property, [37] to himself or to his heirs. 

The law should not lay excessive burdens upon land ; nor allow the land- 
owner a power of selling the use of his property at the highest price he can 
procure for it. (See p. 73, 1. 11.) 

If a monopoly of the only means of using fire, of procuring wholesome 
water, or wholesome air, could be obtained, however fairly, it would be justly 
broken up when it became oppressive to the community ; even were these 
means the results of a man's own unaided invention. Could the people bear 
to be told that they must breathe a typhus-air, or drink filthy water, or with 
great difficulty obtain fire, unless at the will of a patentee ? To be told, 
that he has a right to dole it out at his own price ? And, are men to be told 
that they must eat only such food, and in such quantity, as another sort of 
monopolist may choose to allow ? To fire, air, earth, water, all men, naturally, 
have an equal right ; and the rights given by law, however just in their 
principle, and generally beneficial in a social state, must not be pushed too 
far ; or a desire, however absurd it may be, for general equalization, will 
become too strong to be resisted. (See p. 73, 1. 6.) 

To let potato-land at 7/. or 4/. an acre is a sin. Should the land-owner 
say that his estate is so deeply mortgaged that he cannot lower his rents, 
the answer is that, as in other cases, he must suffer for his own follies or 
vices, or for those of his forefathers ; and learn to live on a little. 

I do believe that by the exercise of a due power in the landlord towards 
his tenants, (and, through them, towards the labourers,) tenants and labourers 
will possess a greater degree of comfort than if they were in a primitive and 
more natural condition, when land was in common to all men. As to the 
tenants, I have heard many, in former years, declare that " if the land they 
" occupied had been their own, they should have been ruined ; that, on the 
" principle of the ' Live and let live ' system, by the check of rent to pay, they 
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" were preserved from getting into careless, idle, extravagant, or gambling 
" habits ; that they had, in youth, been thus faulty, and that thus they should, 
" it was to be feared, have continued to be, had the land been their own ; for 
"it would have been mortgaged, and they would have been brought to day- 
" labour and the workhouse : and also that, as they were growing poorer 
" and poorer, their labourers must have suffered with themselves, and more 
" severely ; since it could not be expected that the masters would employ as 
" many hands, or pay men as they ought to be paid, who found a difficulty in 
" raising money to continue their business ; that, while ' Live and let live ' 
"was the system from the top to the bottom, all was right. Let the owner of 
" great estates live as a rich man has a right to do ; let a farmer live as a 
" farmer should, according to his capital ; let the labourer who has no other 
" capital than his strength, live as a man ought to do whose labour is necessary 
" to both landlord and tenant — let him be fed up to his full strength, and be 
" provided for when he can work no longer, or but little ; if it has been im- 
" possible for him to make sufficient savings for his comfortable support in 
" old age, and this very few can do." 

I believe that a labourer under a good master, who had a good landlord, 
was generally more at ease than if he had owned two acres of average land ; 
for how many of them would have fooled away their property as stupidly as 
their betters do ? yfhbX farmers want is, always some profit to the steady 
man, and sometimes something more to the steady and the clever one. But, 
alas ! no Virgil can now say, " Husbandmen, you are too happy ! " 

"I would have rents and charges upon land such as might enable a 
" man to lay by a little money, without being obliged to do so at the ex- 
pense of comfort. "— -Inglis's Ireland in 1834, vol. ii. p. 168. 

As to the tenure of land, &c, this sensible, humane, candid, and observing 
man says, that it is " the duty of the state to take upon itself the right of 
" operating."— Ibid. p. 236. 

Landlords ought to " he forced to consent," <fcc Ibid. p. 150. 

There is an absurd call for improved, scientific farming, at this time. 
Whom would it benefit, but the landlord 1 Hear Inglis, (as in Ireland, so 
would it be in England.) " Wherever an increased profit is possible, rent is 
" increased — whatever may be the advantages of good roads, navigable com- 
" munication, or abundance of cheap manure, we do not find farmers in a 
" better condition ; we only find that higher rents are paid to the landlord." 
—Ibid. p. 121. 



There is an absurd call for the destruction of game. Regulate field 
sports — give the people some participation of them — but do not de- 
stroy the truly English desire for them, nor give the English landowner 
another cause for imitating the Irish absentee. Not only do the dog-fanciers 
of London, and the clubs of the sparrow-shooters, give proof of our innate 
love of " sporting "—the breeders of bantams, pigeons, <fcc, are all excited 
by the same cause. The mechanic and the artisan, imprisoned for life 
within brick and mortar, have still a longing for the amusements of the 
fields and the woods, and do their utmost to satisfy its cravings. Philoso- 
phers and political economists may insolently say that the people ought not 

F 2 
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to like such amusements. To make money for the pleasure of m ftk"»g it is 
viler ; and to make books for sale is not more honourable, except in a few. 
There are but few Hoods ! 

Persons, called religious, eminently so, there are, who say that such amuse- 
ments ought not to be liked, and also that some of them, should be put down 
by law and force : who are violent against popish tyranny, yet would force 
men (who, in fact, are not Christians) to live as they think that Christians 
should live. Witness the cry against Sunday travelling, Sunday baking, 
Sunday shaving, <fcc. Processions in towns where there were many Pro- 
testants, Bonaparte would not allow, because they tended to a " breach of 
" the peace." On this principle it is that interference in religious matters 
is justifiable. 

The bulk of no nation is CHRISTIAN ; and a minority ought not to 
rule the majority ; not always even for good. Men, for peace' sake, must be 
governed, not according to what they should be, but according to what they 
are. If men were good, law-makers and constables would be needless. 
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No. 33, Page 63. " Malevolence." 

"Live not in luxury." — Let not great landholders, rich merchants, or 
manufacturers, scorn these words. (See p. 40, 1. 31.) 

"The transition to enmity is but too easy when distress embitters the 
" feelings ; and the sight of others in luxury makes that distress still 
"more intolerable. This is the plague-spot that must be removed, or the 
" whole must perish. A population poor, miserable, and degraded in body 
" and mind, as much as if they were slaves, and yet called freemen ; and 
"having a power as such, of concerting and combining plans of risings, 
" makes them ten times more dangerous than slaves." — Db. Arnold. (See 
Quart. Rev. No. 148, p. 483.) 

Man can have no right to do what he wills with his own, unless he does 
rightly — that is, kindly to his fellow creatures. 

Let Christians learn of Mahommedans ! 

" The lepers are allowed to beg by the sides of the high-roads. They ex- 
" claim, ' attanie m'ta Allah ' — that is, bestow on me the property of God : 
" ' Kulshie m'ta Allah ' — that is, all belongs to God. Thus reminding the 
" passenger that he is accountable, for the appropriation of his property, to 
" God."— Jackson's Timbuctoo and Houssa. 



No. 34, Page 63. " Remuneration" 
" Remuneration ! " Are the working classes sufficiently remunerated ? 
Burke says, that " the labourer should be well fed ; and otherwise found 
" with such necessaries of animal life, according to his habitudes, as may 
" keep the body in full force, and his mind gay and cheerful." " For, in all 
" things the mind is the most valuable and the most important." — Burke's 
Works, vol. vii. p. 335. 
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" The mind is the most valuable and the most important ! " Is it indeed ? 
Ask Spinning Jenny. 

" Gay and cheerful ! " When does one see a labouring man looking " gay 
"and cheerful," unless when flushed with liquor ? or when his face is illu- 
mined by a burning corn-rick ? 

Mend the condition of the poor ; and before they become diabolical. 

Their moral feelings are deteriorating. 

Moreover, old medical practitioners in the country tell me, that the 
labourers there cannot stand cold and wet as they used to do ; and that 
stomach diseases are much more common than they were fifty years ago. 
Wait an hour in a druggist's shop on a market day, and count the poor 
people who enter it to get a dose of salts ; or who ask for a pill, No. 1, No. 2, 
or No. 3. Their stomachs are not disordered by eating too much bacon or 
cheese, but by trying to extract sufficient nourishment from an over load of 
potatoes. 

The author can remember Morrice-dancers, and peasants dancing round 
a May-pole ; and the frequency of foot-ball playing during winter ; and, 
there were other Tillage sports. But those were non-intellectual days ! 
Now the tired labourer seeks the beer-shop bench and fire— over-worked 
and under-fed ! He could not play ; were sport within his reach. He has 
no fire at home, that would warm him ! In the morning he puts on his 
shoes and stockings as wet as they were the evening before ! He has no 
beer, home-brewed J His heart within him is sick ! Potatoes do not cheer 
him, but liquor does ! He becomes a sot ; and the good people sigh, and 
call him " beast ;" and calculate how nicely he would live if he did not spend 
his money in drink. 

But what drove him to the alehouse, to drink drugged* drink ? 

" All the classes and descriptions of the rich — they are the pensioners of 
" the poor, and are maintained by the poor, by the superfluity of the poor." 
— Burke's Works, v. vii. p. 328. 

Some persons, among the philanthropists too, have thought, and think, 
that the working poor retain too much of their " superfluities" for themselves ; 
for they not only amuse themselves by making children, but they feed them, 
(more or less,) so that too many of them are brought up. No doubt that this 
behaviour is equally unnatural and immoral ! But if, " naturam expellas 
" furca," — something worse arrives in its stead. 

" It is not a hazarded assertion ; it is a great truth, that when once things 
" are gone out of their ordinary course, it is by acts out of the ordinary 
"course that they can alone be re-established." — BubkeV Works, v. vii. p. 
320. (See n. 16, p. 4, 1. 7.) 

Hasten these acts ! Let the people see that their governors are in earnest ! 

In 1843, Lord Howick said, " the distress of the country has now lasted 
" so long that I begin to think that there is something faulty in the organiz- 
" ation of society." What a prescient eye ! He began to see this in 1843 ! 

a The most stupid act of Pitt's life was, perhaps, the concentration of Irish bigotry 
into one focus at Maynooth. The most tyrannical, that of increasing the malt tax, till 
malt sold at fifteen shillings a bushel — a tax levied on the poor — destroying the custom 
of private brewing — causing the adulteration of a necessary of life ; and, in its conse- 
quences, most demoralising. 
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A Pusey-ite may believe that, haying become a peer, Lord Grey is become 
wise. A civil consecration by " authority" may make a man quite as fit to 
legislate, as ordination does to make a Friar Tuck fit to exercise the offices 
of a priest ; or a Borgia those of a pope ; or his nephew those of a Cardinal ; 
or a Dubois an Archbishop's functions. 



No. 35/ Page 63. " Hence proceeds stuff for revolution." 

" What I have always thought of the matter is this — that the most poor, 
" illiterate, and uninformed creatures upon earth are judges of a practical 
" oppression. It is a matter of feeling — and they are the best judges of it. 
" — What the consequences of such feelings must be, it is for you to look to. 
" To warn is not to menace. .Compute the strength you have to oppose to 
" grounded discontent, to blind popular fury." — Burke, vol. vi. p. 343 and 349. 

Hallam asks, " What name" (bad enough) " shall we give to timocracy y or 
° the government of the rich ? " The feudal tyrant shared the excitements 
and the dangers of war with his vassals ; and they had some share of its 
spoils, as pleasing and inspiriting to them as prize-money is to a sailor. 
The English people ', in former times, were always delighted to be at war with 
France. 

Who can doubt whether Lord Scale's tenants and peasantry did not enjoy 
their assault upon the Moorish walls as much as he did ? 

" In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal, there was ample scope for 
u every magnanimous and disinterested energy." — Hallam's " State of Eu- 
rope," vol. i. p. 322. 

But what enjoyments do our modern feudal masters, our timocrats, provide 
for their supporters ; what dangers partake with their serfs 1 

Dr. Arnold is disgusted with that prevalent immorality ; " that spirit, 
" which in agriculture and trade seems to think that, if a man is not dis- 
" honest, he has nothing to do but to make all the profit of his capital that 
" he can." 

Dr. Arnold speaks of " omt slave population" — and of its being the "worm 
" at the root of our national power." Serf or slave ! Russia or England ? 
Choose. 

" War with the world," cries Burke, " and peace with our own constituents/ 
v. iii. p. 357. " Mais aujourd'hui il faudra compter avec ceux qui ne votent 
" pas. Gare ! " - 

(House of Commons, March, 1845. Gardens for the poor.) — " His," Mr« 
Cowper's, " object was to provide for the working man a certain portion of 
" land — a great ingredient towards the improvement of his condition — be- 
" fore the sixteenth century every peasant in England, above the condition 
" of a serf, had some a hold over the land ; and now he is almost entirely dis- 
" severed from it. Among other circumstances, he enumerated the several 
" enclosure acts that had been in our times." (See p. 54. Last paragraph.) 

Sir J. Graham. " The distress and poverty of the labourers could not, in 
w his opinion, be overlooked." 

* Formerly, it was a common saying of him, " He has a stake in the hedge/ 
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Lord J. Manners. " In such matters" (that of the gardens) " the feelings 
" of the people ought to he consulted ; and he would assure the house that 
"the working man's feelings had never been so strongly excited as on this 
" question " 

Sir Robert Peel. " There is a great pressure ; and without great exertion 
" we shall not overcome it." 

Mr. Wakley. " I can tell the right honourable (/) gentleman that there is 
"an under current now swelling out, which will burst with the noise of 
" thunder." 

It appears to the author that the foundation of a money-monopoly power 
was laid by Peel's Cash-payment bill about twenty-five years ago — that it 
added immensely to the national debt, for the benefit of flimsy-paper money- 
jobbers, which they greatly profited by — that this bill was the cause of 
increasing the spirit of speculation among merchants, manufacturers, and 
capitalists — that capitalist-speculators are not contented with moderate, 
though sure, profits — that thence followed Greek loans, and other foreign 
money-jobbings, South American mining schemes, &c, <kc, &c, down to 
our present railroad speculations — that the capitalists control the smaller 
merchants and traders, and also the hand-working classes ; the people, the 
great mass — that these are living under a " timocracy" — that, if the govern- 
ment had been wise enough to turn the tide of speculation into a proper 
channel, the money wasted in greedy speculation, might have been well 
employed upon the land of England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and upon that 
of our foreign possessions, creating new customers, and new producers of 
our own — and if well governed, rich ones — that it would have thus prevented 
much suffering, have given more than " half-bread" to millions — and that it 
would, though not rapidly, have led to the acquisition of more, and more 
real, stable, wholesome, wealth, than would the realized hopes of any specu- 
lators, not insane. 

The following words of Louis Blanc deserve serious consideration. 

He says "that steam-engines, and great capitals, ' bring the working 
" people into a state of servitude : that individual credit is profitable to the 
" rich and powerful, but injurious to the feeble : that it overthrows men of 
" little property, and undermines moderate fortunes." 

And again — " Unless the distribution of wealth is well observed by a go- 
" vernment great riches are a curse to a nation, 1 ' 

KB.— The " DISTRIBUTION of wealth." Now hear Lord Bacon. 

" Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the treasure and monies 
" in estate be not gathered into few hands. For otherwise a state may have 
" a great stock, and yet starve. 

" Money is like muck ; not good, except it be SPREAD." 

When, in the time of Louis XIV., France was on the brink of ruin, Ber- 
nard, the French money-jobber was the most wealthy man in Europe. We 
have Rothschilds. In 1819 or 1820, James (of Birmingham, I believe) said, 
when writing on the causes of national distress and ruin, that they were 
principally produced by " measures, either naturally or artificially arising to 
" occasion excessive riches on the one hand, and extreme poverty and depend- 
" ence on the other." 

This was foresight. Louis Blanc only saw consequences. 
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No. 36, Page 66. " More than natural right give* him" 

" Relieve the oppressed Reform the abuses of all professions. — If there 

" be any one that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits not a 
" commonwealth." — Oliver Cromwell to the House of Commons. 

If the author's memory does not fail him, Paley expresses the following 
opinion — namely, that the ground was at first divided and appropriated by 
individuals for the benefit of the public ; and then, if that purpose should 
cease to be effected, justice requires that the land should revert to the 
public. 

Alas, such is the state of human nature, that " summum jus is summa 
"injuria!" What misery, to all classes, would such a resumption of a 
natural right occasion ! 

Would that philosophers and political economists, and statesmen, (so 
called) knew thus much of human nature, as to perceive that what is best 
is unfit for man ! All history agrees on one point, and shows us that man 
seldom accommodates himself to what is good, even when he allows it to 
be good. 

Intellectual existence hardly endures through so much as fifteen years of 
man's life; yet many persons now-a-days think that they are capable of 
doing a great deal towards regenerating the world ! 

What effect has Plato produced ? Had he never been born, would man- 
kind (as Hallam asks concerning Bacon) have been other than they are ? 
Esop has done some good perhaps. But Punch has done more. He brings 
people together, and puts them into good humour ; and therefore does them 
good. But the Pere Enfantins, the Puseys, the Owens, &c. ! To make a 
list of modern-notoriety fools would try the temper of a patient man. " Res 
" sunt humanse flebile ludibrium." We cannot laugh however at our intel- 
lectual quack doctors. Man is powerful to do evil/ They are very mis- 
chievous : grievously so. Let the grave apes play their fantastic tricks, and 
make the devils laugh ! We cannot hinder them. 

Man is only powerful to do evil ! " A man may do much mischief, without 
" faculties enough to do the smallest good." — Lord Clarendon. This is an 
evident truth. 



No. 37, Page 66. " By violence, of that property:' 

a The love of money is the root of all evil." 

" It is worthy of observation, what a reverend and honoured thing poverty 
" of fortune was, for some ages, in the Roman state ; which nevertheless 
" was a state without paradoxes. We see likewise, after that the state of 
" Rome was not itself, but did degenerate, how that person, who took upon 
" him to be councillor to Julius Caesar where he begins his restoration of the 
" state, maketh it of all points the most summary " (of the highest conse- 
quence) " to take away the estimation of wealth" — (the desire of it, and the 
respect shown to men because they possess it.) — Lord Bacon. 

With us, " a respectable man is one who drives a gig." He who is driven, 
by a coachman sitting behind two horses, is a very respectable man. 

When the moral sense is thus debased, the rich may look out for stormy 
weather. 
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Where there is such an admiration of wealth, there is envy. They, who 
possess it not, feel a craving for it ; and the craving will be father to a 
scramble for it. 

Burke says of the great landowners, that " their estates, instead of being 
" their security, will become the very causes of their danger — they will 
" excite rapacity — they will be looked to as a prey." — Burke's Works, v. vi. 
p. 250. 

And Kohl, (Travels in Ireland, p. 30,) speaking of landed tenures in Ire- 
land and England, says that " it would be the highest wisdom for the state 
" herself to violate these rights." 

" Law being for the benefit of the community, no law can set itself up 
" against the cause and reason of all law." — Burke, v. ii. p. 316. 

There is one country in Europe, a much happier one than ours, little 
noticed or known ; of which much might be learned. The land there is 
valued by farmers, and the tenant takes it at their valuation, and holds it 
for life, and his son after him — at least, such is the case in general, and the 
exceptions are very rare. It is fair to demand of stick tenants that they 
shall pay their labourers liberally. 
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Some parting words to the great landholders of these kingdoms. 

The Irish ones are now frightened. What their conduct has very long 
been, is a matter of notoriety. As long ago as when Davies wrote, this con- 
duct and its consequences had been such that he advocated the passing of 
a law which should compel the possessor of estates in Ireland and England 
to settle his Irish property on one person, and his English property on 
another. So great then, in his days, was the curse of non-residence. More 
might be said, and ought to be said ; but not now. 

Rebecca has told us enough of the sort of feeling not uncommon among 
Welsh tenants. Some years have passed away since an Irish friend, an 
accurate and attentive observer of mankind, said to me, " it is fortunate for 
" your government that no convulsion of nature has shoved Ireland into 
" contact with Wales." He gave a sufficient reason for his opinion. 

Of the present agricultural state of Scotland I am ignorant ; but fancy 
that rents in the Lowlands are at least as high as they should be. What 
was the conduct of landlords in the Highlands during the early part of my 
life, I do know. 

All men like to be loved ; but few are anxious to deserve love. The 
chieftain was proud of his " following," and was content with that devotion 
in his clansmen which led them to risk their lives for him, because they 
had been told that they had an infinitesimal portion of his blood in their 
veins. The Eraser clansmen join the Pretender's troops ; but that horrible 
brute Simon Lovat their chieftain appears, and tells them that they must 
fight for King George. They turn round at his bidding and do as they are 
bid ; willing to have their throats cut to please him. Surely such devo- 
tion, though misplaced, should meet with protection in return. 
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I feel little regard for petty, cat-like, local attachments : not any respect 
for the canine fidelity of a human being. Strutting Mac Ivor breaks, with 
his steel-mounted pistol, the skull of Galium Beg. Slouching Bill Sykes 
bangs his bull-dog. At a look from his master each of the minor brutes 
will worry friend or foe. 

The two chieftains are proud of this. But Bill Sykes will drown his dog 
when it is convenient to him to do so. And, when the Laird finds it more 
convenient to breed black cattle and sheep than men, he burns his fol- 
lowers, his blood-relations, his clansmen, out of their hovels. Men do not 
pay well for breeding ! 

But much worse than this is to be told. When forced Highland emigration 
increased rapidly, the English ministers were about to assist the banished 
ones in their removal to (to them) an almost unknown country ; then the 
chieftains feared lest so many should go away, that they might want the 
services of some of them : and they actually and successfully so used their 
political influence that the ministry abstained from offering to emigrants 
facility of transport ; and assistance to settle in the unloved, stranger land. 

Is the above statement unfair, libellous ? Then let Colonel David Stuart 
bear the shame of it. Read his " History of the Highland Regiments," 
and then pronounce your judgment, reader ! The portrait of a banished 
Highlander, if as well conceived and painted, would affect me as sensibly 
as the " Banished Lord" of Reynolds has, and does. 

The subject is a sickening one to me ; but some words must be said to 
the great landed proprietors of England, to whom the others may properly 
look for an example ; for the old proprietors are still the best landlords. 

(A great deal it is out of my power to say.) 

While they supported Pitt's extravagant and useless war expenditure ; 
which, however, was likely to prove injurious to themselves ; while they 
allowed him to dilute and lower their rank by making batches of peers to 
support his power ; they certainly injured themselves/ and excuses may be 
made for them ; but when they undertook to legislate for the mass, for the 
people, without consulting the feelings of the people, they were unjust, 
ungenerous, and unwise. The people had no voice in raising the public 
debt to its present enormous amount, and 'tis not they who ought to suffer. 
The poor-laws have been infamously altered. Tet, to the benefits formerly 
accruing from them, the poor had the strongest of all claims ; and one of 
these claims was that of prescription; the strongest of all titles to any 
man's estate. At length the Union Act was passed : an act so tyrannical, 
so cruel, that it has been found impossible to carry it into full execution. 
It was selfish, unjust, inhuman, demoralizing, and unwise. 

There is yet time for exercising justice ; for showing kindness and gene- 
rosity. May it be profited by ! May Burke's warning be effectual ! May 
landlords act upon the conviction that no law can give them a RIGHT to 
take to themselves more of what the land produces, than shall remain 
after the government has been paid for protection, and for the means of 
instruction ; than shall remain after those who cultivate it have received 
a due, a comfortable provision of lodging, food, and clothing, earned by 
not excessive labour ! 

Jeremy Bentham did not always think or 6peak queerly. The following 
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words will have an echo in every Christian's, in every kindly heart. " If 
" Christianity be the law of the land, disobedience to the Sermon on the 
" Mount is an indictable offence." There are offences indictable in Heaven's 
chancery, if not here. See St. Luke, chap. vi. 25, 31. These words were said 
" in the audience of the people" chap. vii. 1. Were they libellous, revolution- 
ary, treasonable ? And may not I say my little say 1 

And, now, for a little more counsel to my dear countrymen, who live by 
the daily labour of their hands. 

Do not listen to those who cry, " Lo, here ! or, Lo, there ! This is a great 
" man ! There goes a great man ! " There have been very, very few truly 
great men. Search the whole world ; and you cannot find in it a Gustavus 
Adolphus or a Cromwell now. 

And, never admire any one for his eloquence. The eloquent man insults 
his hearers. He, in fact, says to them, " Were I only, in plain words and 
"few, to place facts and probabilities before you, you are too dull in intellect, 
" or too deficient in good feeling, or too indifferent to simple truth, or in all 
" these points perhaps, to draw just conclusions from them. To rouse you, to 
" make you think and act as I wish you, I must tickle you into a fancy that 
" your reason and feeling are appealed to, and that you are doing yourselves 
" honour by approving what you hear." 

A keeper in a lunatic asylum boasted that he could make the most melan- 
choly patients laugh. He strapped them to their beds, and tickled the soles 
of their feet, and they laughed, even into convulsions. 

My friends, do not let any political trickster tickle you into raving ex- 
citement. 

" Mere eloquence," said a very knowing man, " is but a Bristol stone, when 
" set by the side of the diamond reason." — Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 
v. iv. p. 137. 
And also, " First-rate common sense is the most useful of all." — Ibid. p. 126. 
My countrymen, never applaud any thing that you hear at a public meet- 
ing, religious or political. By so doing you irritate yourselves ; you weaken 
your understandings for the moment, and become still more ready to ap- 
plaud ; and you finish, probably, by feeling afterwards that you have com- 
mitted yourselves, more or less, to a party. Go home with cool brains in 
your heads : and then consider what you have heard. 

Do not let yourselves be tickled. Scorn word-jugglers as much as thimble- 
riggers. 

There is something else that ought to be said ; but you are suffering, and 
it is not in my heart to say it — to say what might hurt your feelings. 

Briefly it is this — " amend your ways." There is much cause for amend- 
ment. See, in Kohl's Tour in England, in the latter part of it, if my 
memory serves me, what is thought of the English character in foreign 
countries. I rejoice at what he says of your energy and industry ; and of 
your horror of shedding blood. Of the evil that is said my pen shall not 
inform you. 
Be thoughtful, and modest. Do you deserve the best of treatment ? 
Have you raised your voices without ceasing against a law that was 
passed to force men into the most minute economy, and to constant labour 
at low prices — to separate men from their wives, and parents from their 
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children ? Can you cry out, " let the Unions receive only idlers, thieve*, 
" drunkards, and brutes who have abused their wives, and neglected their 
" families 1 " Do you say, " let -the honest and steady artisan and labourer, 
" the good fathers and good husbands, have their ancient right restored to 
" them ; and be provided, during the years of their strength, with work and 
" wages ; and, when worn out, with the means of a comfortable existence ?— 
" and these, not in a Union prison ; but in their own parish, where the old 
" man may place his chair on the sunshiny side of a wall, and put a grand- 
" child between his knees, and have a little gossip with his passing neigh- 
« hours?" 

If the old poor-laws have been abused, it has been the fault of those who 
ought to have attended to the proper execution of them. The principle of 
them was wise and good. 

When talking of them with French peasants, nearly thirty years ago, it 
was useless for me to speak of their manifold abuses : they would always 
reply, " What, a right to have work and wages ; and to be supported in old 
" age ? Ah, but yours is a superb country ! We do not wonder now that 
" your people supported the government so long against the Emperor !" 

The principle of the old poor's-law was wise and good. 

When the brutal, unmanly, bastardy-act was passed, to frighten women 
into chastity, did you cry out against it, my countrymen ? Did you call for 
such alterations of it that it should not apply to girls, to females under age, 
unless in the case of a second fault ? Did you demand that the fathers of 
illegitimate children should pay to the parish officers according to their 
incomes ? Not half-a-crown a week out of seven shillings ; while another 
man paid no more out of a hundred pounds a year, or out of thousands ! 

When, on leaving the Union, the woman's infant was stripped stark 
naked, did you roar against an act of parliament that could possibly 
authorize such a cruelty ? 

Unite ! Let every man resolve, whenever he hears the church, or town 
clock strike twelve, to call out, " Repeal, Repeal ! " Let him do so, whether 
he should be in the market-place, in the village, in the factory, in the work- 
shop, in the street, in the field, in his cottage, or when alone. Get a habit 
of doing so. It will tell. 

He who finds faults is not bound, unless he be a man in power, to find 
remedies: but,' should you resolve thus to call "Repeal, Repeal!" a per- 
fectly lawful remedy for other evils might be mentioned ; sufficient, per- 
haps, to procure for you as much relief as you can reasonably expect, or 
ought to look for. 
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